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The Story of Ladislas Bolski. 
(After the French of Victor Cherbuliez.) 
—— ee 


CHAPTER XIII.—/(Continued). 


HE seemed to me changed, aged ; his rheumatism had slightly 
deformed him. His joints were no longer supple, he walked 
as though he had none; but his eyes, young eternally, had lost 
nothing of their keenness nor of their fire. There you could still 
see battles, Kamtskatka, all his spirit; he had kept his lion’s 
head, his neck like a wild bull’s. He was one of those men who 
do not fall to pieces bit by bit ; their memories preserve them ; 
however long death may linger, he finds them upright and 
complete. 

He looked at my cravats, spread over the counterpane ; at my 
glossy hair, my moustache. “Aha! my young gentleman is 
going courting !” 

Then, throwing himself back on the sofa: “Come, give me 
a glass of cherry-brandy, or what you please. Iam worn out. I 
have travelled post haste from Paris, and last night in the train 
my rheumatism played the devil with me.” 

I had opened a cupboard while he was speaking, and poured 
out a glass full of liqueur which he swallowed at agulp. He 
smacked his lips, and said more pleasantly : “ Your cherry brandy 
is good. Iam reviving. A nice piece of work you have given me. 
Your mother said to me: ‘He has business that detains him.’ I, 
who understood the traveller, smelt a rat. The business of a 
Bolski ; it did not need much guessing. Days went by, no news. 
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Then I left my lessons and my scholars, and hereI am. I am 
like Tasso’s Ubaldo, seeking Renaud in the garden of Armida. 
He arrived just as Ubaldo was tying his cravat, and he cried: ‘In 
what slumber is thy courage lost ? or what cowardice has entan- 
gled it. Sus! Sus! the camp and Godfrey call thee.’ 


‘Su, su: te il campo e te Goffredo invita.’ 


Which, being interpreted, is: My carriage is below; in you 
get, we sleep to-night at Thonon on the road to Paris.” I but- 
toned my waistcoat. “Impossible!” I said resolutely. He drew 
his thick eyebrows together; his face assumed a menacing 
expression. “I think you said impossible.” For a few moments 
he remained silent. ‘His anger was gathering like a storm; I 
felt that the thunder clap was at hand. From his leonine eyes 
shot a glance that struck me like a bullet. “Impossible!” he 
growled. “You say that, and say it to me! Aha! what has 
become of our heroics, which could not wait, and demanded a 
hundred thousand Cossacks to fight? My young gentleman has 
come across a pretty woman. A pretty woman! that is the sun 
and stars, universe and God! Poland is not worth a petticoat ! 
All the same, leave you shall. I was fool enough to believe in 
your protestations, in your monkey tricks, and to please you I 
went bail for you before some who have faith in my word ; they 
promised to accept you and to charge you witha mission. You 
leave. It shall not be said that a man guaranteed by Tronsko 
had no heart for the work.” 

My heart leaped, but I controlled myself. I took my great 
coat and brushed it. “I am what I was,” I answered: “my 
heart has not changed. I will leave in three days. I only ask 
three days.” 

“Three days!” he cried. “Do you take me fora fool? You 
are like a child who is being taken to the dentist, and who cries, 
‘To-morrow, to-morrow.’ They expect a miracle, and fancy that 
to-morrow their courage will be greater or their bad tooth van- 
ished. I tell you that a failure of will is irreparable ; that the 
man who draws back that he may leap the better will never leap 
at all, and that he who goes to sleep on his cowardice will find it 
his mattress in the morning. Enough! let us start.” 

I answered again : “ Impossible.” 
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He leaped to his feet ; I thought he was going to fling himself 
on me and to trample me under his feet. But he ran to the fire 
and picking up a piece of charcoal from the hearth, he cried ; “I 
will write your name on the wall.” Drawing himself up, he 
wrote ; “Slavus salians! le Polonais saltimbanque.” Then, 
drawing back, and stretching his arm towards his writing asa 
professor of mathematics goes over a demonstration on the black- 
board : “ Slavus saltans ! that means the son of an aristocrat, who 
makes a God of his pleasure,and who cries : ‘ Rule, law, universe, 
it is 1!’ Slavus saltans. The most useless of the useless, a 
squanderer of time and money, who forgets to-day what yester- 
day he desired, and who gets out of breath in running after his 
own whims, which fly faster than he can follow them. Slavus 
saltans! come in, come in, gentlemen; here is the king of 
dancers ; he dances for a duchess or for a hussy, and dances away 
money and drink. Slavus saltans! a Pole of the theatre, a Pole 
for feathers, for parade, for fine clothes ; an actor always gestic- 
ulating and showing off, fond. of scenes and fine poses. Look at 
him well. Under all his parade you will only find a crooked 
soul, fugitive, slipping between your fingers. Don’t fear lest his 
conscience should reproach him; it has a miraculous knack of 
going to sleep. He makes a pact with it; to-day he soils his 
honor ; to-morrow it will say: I do not remember it, I was not 
there. Slavus saltans. Yesterday he was dreaming of being a 
Konarski ; he will never be more than a carpet-knight. Mor- 
dieu! his end will be magnificent. He will swallow his final 
meanness in a golden cup, finely chased; he will fall, struck 
down by debauchery, but with the proud smile of a paladin, 
and draping himself in his shame !” 

I felt myself grow pale. My teeth chattered. I bit my lips 
till the blood came. I took two steps forward, my fists clenched. 
“You insult me,” I said, “because you know you can do so 
with impunity. Leave the room.” And I pointed to the door. 

He took his hat, with his hand on the lock he said: “ Yes, 
I will go. It will soon be settled. My beauty, your tie has come 
undone ; you must reknot it. Go and lick your mistress’ shoes. 
To-morrow I shall be in Paris, and I will say: ‘Thrice fool 
that I was, how could I forget that Bolskis are only Bolskis ?’ ” 

I cried furiously : “Think what you will of me, but respect 
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the name of one worth as much as yourself, who died on the 
field of honor.” 

He let the lock go, and returning towards me: “ What! 
you still think that your father..... Listen ; before I leave 
you I will tell you a story which, happily, your mother has 
never heard. It would have killed her. You know, perhaps, 
who your grandfather was. He gave orsold himself to Russia, 
Your father was not a man to sell himself, but he was born in 
a slough ; his marriage drew him out of it. Your mother made 
him swear that he would one day fight for Poland. He only 
awaited an opportunity, and he amused himself while he waited. 
Then came the hurly-burly of ’48; Hungary joined the dance; 
the Poles rushed into it. They hoped to pick up the keys of 
Warsaw on the battle-fields of Pakozd and Cormarn. Your father 
had known Georgey ; he wrote to him, offered his services, and 
was accepted as aide-de-camp, Your father was in the seventh 
heaven ; he invented his own uniform ; he bequeathed to you 
his plume ; it will be in one of your drawers. Well, he started, 
and for some reason or other, by bravado or fatality, he went 
by way of Vienna. It is a gay city; he spent two days there, 
and on the Prater he met awoman. I forget her name. She 
was one of those coquettes who promise everything and give 
nothing. With a single glance she set your poor father aflame 
like tinder. He was a captive, and half-mad; she amused her- 
self playing with him. The campaign had opened ; the cannons 
were thundering. He forgot his friends who were waiting for 
him ; Georgey who was wondering where he was. He rushed in 
pursuit of his blue bird, who flew from branch to branch. He 
lost his temper ; he suspected that one of his rivals was favored, 
challenged him, fought a duel, and received a sword thrust in 
his chest. For four weeks he was supposed to be lost. As he 
became convalescent, he was seized with shame. He was brave. 
It is not courage you lack, any of you; it is consecutive thought 
and disciplined will. By performing prodigies of courage and 
skill he managed to cross the frontier, to pass through the enemy’s 
lines, and he presented himself to Georgey on the eve of the 
battle of Iscaczyz. You can guess at his reception. Everyone 
turned away from him. He saw nothing but backs. ‘I will 
take a gun to-morrow, and a soldier’s cap,’ he cried, ‘and you 
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shall see how a Bolski can fight.’ But whether on account of 
the exhaustion consequent on his perilous journey, or the con- 
tempt shown to him, his wound re-opened, he fainted and be- 
came delirious. He was carried off in an ambulance. On his 
straw pallet he heard for eight hours the crackle of the fusillade, 
the thunder of the cannon, and at last the shouts of the victors. 
During all this time he was fighting, but against fever. Chance 
brought me to the mattress on which he was writhing and 
shouting. I thought of your mother, and pitied him. Thanks 
to me he did not die like a dog, a friend’s hand closed his eyes. 
He made his confession to me, and then again lost consciousness. 
Now he spoke of the woman, and cried: ‘She shall be mine!’ 
Then he fancied that he had been fighting like a lion, and tearing 
the plume from his hat: ‘It is red with blood,’ he cried ; 
‘you must give it to Ladislas.’ I kept my word. But round 
us there were some who had fought and who said sneeringly : 
‘He is a traitor ;’ or ‘He isa coward.’ Others, more charitable 
and better informed, said: ‘He is a Bolski, and the Bolskis 
only go to their death for a woman .’” 

Tronsko’s revelation of the fashion of my father’s death gave 
me the most terrible pain. The memory of my father was to 
mea religion; I had seen him in imagination a hundred times 
falling with a smile on the battle-field, glad to die asa hero, 
glad to die for Poland. I had prided myself on this glory, I 


Tronsko had plunged a dagger into my heart. He had robbed 
me of my most precious treasure, my filial legend. I uttered 
acry and leant against the wall to prevent myself falling. My 
despair betrayed itself in my face, for I saw Tronsko was affected. 
He came towards me, but I repulsed him with a gesture. “My 
poor father!” I murmured. 

He drew me into his arms. “My boy,” he said, “I am ne 
doctor. I have only studied surgery.” 

I shook myself free, and catching up achairI dashed it into 
fragments against the floor. “Let us start!” I cried. “I will 
show them what a Bolski is !” 

In a moment my preparations were made. Tronsko called 
Richardet, whose very existence I had forgotten, and he left us 
alone together. 
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I looked at Richardet for a moment, “ You will kindly pay 
all bills,” I said to him, “ and take back the keys to the landlord.” 

“Is that all?” he asked. 

“You will go to Maxilly. You will tell her I am leaving.” 
He made a gesture of fear. “And how shall I explain to 


I hesitated. “ You will tell her the truth,” I answered, and 
with a bound I reached the foot of the staircase. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“You will always be the slave of the whim of the moment,” 
my mother once said tome. She was not wrong. I never had 
more than one idea at a time, and the idea of the moment always 
held me so strongly that I sacrificed everything to it, without 
feeling the loss. I rushed along with my head lowered, looking 
neither to right nor left, my heart void of memories or of regrets, 
fancying that I had destroyed the past because I did not see it. 
Still, one must stop sometimes to take breath. Then memories 
wake, the past avenges itself, and the heart, recovering from its 
intoxication, expiates its careless scorn by the rush of its cowardly 
remorse. 

Tronsko had cauterised my wound with a red-hot iron; I 
had heard the flesh hiss, and fancied myself cured. I did not 
recognise myself. Heart and mind had changed in the twinkling 
of an eye. Madame de Lievitz had disappeared from my 
thoughts. I looked on my passion as contemptible folly. I 
could only think of my father, my poor father expiring inglori- 
ously and despairing ona pallet ; I thought of him with profound 
pity ; he had died insolvent, and had bequeathed to mea debt 
of honor which I must pay by rehabilitating his name. My 
impatience saw no obstacles in my road. I felt strong to walk 
on the asp and the basilisk, to trample on the lion and the dragon. 
My sadness was mingled with a dumb rage, a dark fury, in which 
there was no regret. 

As we approached Paris Tronsko said to me, apropos of 
nothing : “ Was it a countess or a peasant ?” 

“Oh, do not let us talk of that woman,” I answered. I felt 
certain of my cure, but the remembrance of my illness frightened 
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me. Forcing myself to smile I added: “Bah! very likely I 
did’nt love her.” 

I spoke in good faith. Would it had been true. 

In this year, 1861, Poland, who looks for her politics in her 
heart and who acts on sudden illuminations, offered to the world 
an astounding spectacle. The martyr’s thirst has seized a whole 
nation, and this nation offered itself as a holocaust. Unarmed 
multitudes fell under the cannon ; their hymns saluted death as a 
divine friend. “I fear you not; I have troops,” said Prince 
Gortschakoff to Count Zamoyski. “We are ready for your bul- 
lets.” —“ No, no, we will fight ”—“We shall not fight, you shall 
assassinate us.” They had dreamed in Russia that Poland was 
dead. Buta people, with palms in their hands, cried, pointing 
to their hearts : “ She is here! why seek ye the living among the 
dead ?” The butcher’s trade soils the honor of the soldier. 
Russia had hoped to provoke into violence the sublime heroism 
which refused to fight. All patience has its limits; Poland, 
shuddering and desperate might yet pick up the gauntlet and 
answer defiance with defiance. Now the Paris committee desired 
to send to K——, a little Polish town a few leagues from the 
frontier, an emissary charged to communicate with certain 
persons, and to submit to them plans and counsel for certain 
eventualities. 

It was necessary that the emissary should be young. His 
passport was ready, viséd for Russia, and bearing the name of 
William Wilson, native of Jersey, nationalised Frenchman, age 
23. The document was authentic, and bore all the necessary sig- 
natures. Wilson was a young hairdresser, who had served his 
apprenticeship in Paris. He had quarrelled with his master, and 
either in anger, or from a wish to travel, he had left his place. 
A Russian lady whose hair he had dressed persuaded him that he 
would do well at St. Petersburgh, but just after he had obtained 
his passport he fell ill of typhoid fever and died in three days. 
The description on the passport suited me almost exactly. I could 
speak English with sufficient fluency to have the right to call 
myself Wilson ; the late hair-dresser was blond like myself; he 
was of the same height, and our noses were similar. There 
remained my trade to learn. I began my apprenticeship at once 
with a Polish hairdresser in the Rue du Bac. I studied eagerly 
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the art of shaving, of frizzing with curling-tongs, of smoothing 
bands, of building up chignons. It was play to me; I was born 
with eyes at the end of my fingers. At the end of six weeks | 
had become a real Wilson, an accomplished coiffewr, with all the 
airs and graces of the fashionable artiste. 

My days being devoted to practice, I gave my evenings to my 
mother. I seemed to know her for the first time. She was a 
newly-discovered country to me, and I felt for her, not love, but 
adoration. She had made her last and supreme sacrifice. She 
said: “It is as it ought to be; I will try not to die from it.” She 
showed a sort of forced’ gaiety, occupying herself with all the 
details of daily life with active serenity. Now and then she 
would shiver, and would say, turning to me, with a slight 
trembling in her voice: “Farewell, my child.” At these 
moments she fixed on me grave troubled looks full of the 
silence of death. Then I would throw myself at her knees as 
she pressed my head between her hands. I saw her heart, pure 
and white as a dove,a heart wherein strength was married to 
angelic sweetness, a heart of chastity, of tenderness, of grief, and 
of light. 

One morning I went to Tronsko, and I announced to him that 
I was ready to start. He kept me for a long time, explaining to 
me that I might still draw back, that the enterprise in which I 
was going to engage was full of peril, that before embarking in it I 
ought seriously to weigh my strength and my conscience, that all 
weakness would be imputed to me asacrime. He told me that 
he did not fear my courage, but he questioned only whether my 
judgment were sufficiently ripe and my self control sufficient to 
preserve my sang-froid under all circumstances, to seize oppor- 
tunities, to perceive traps, to bear humiliations in silence. The 
true emissary, he said, is a lion paired with a fox, and he was 
afraid of my heedlessness, and of what he called my small 
vanities. I answered that I was no longer Ladislas Bolski, 
but William Wilson, and felt quite capable of acting as barber to 
the universe. He insisted, conjured me to reflect, and promised 
to release me from my promise by taking all the blame on him- 
self. At last: 

“Go, and succeed,” he said, embracing me. “But do not 
forget that Tronsko is your bail, and that yesterday, in presence 
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of ten persons, he pledged his left hand as gage that you were 
a man.” 

I returned to my mother. When they announced that the 
cab was waiting below she threw herself on me as a lioness who 
disputes her cub with the hunters. She covered with kisses my 
lips, my hair, my forehead, my eyes. “There are lips,” she cried 
in a tone of anguish; “that will be condemned to lie. May they 
at least be spared the shame of perjury !” 

She accompanied me to the door. Standing on the threshold, 
her hands trembling, she watched me descend the steps. I turned 
my head; she lifted her fingers to her lips, and threw me her 
soul in a last kiss. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Six weeks later, on a cold but clear December morning, I reached 
a wooden gate, which informed me that I was going to cross the 
frontier and touch the soil of Poland. A young girl fresh from 
the convent, and going to her first ball with her mother, might 
perhaps feel something of the sensations that stirred in my heart. 
There was a feverish joy, mingled with profound trouble and 
intense emotion. I called an official, who came to meet me, and 
who took me into the customs’ house. They examined my papers, 
put me through a minute interrogatory, and finally let me pass 
through. I took up my knapsack and went on my road. 

Before me stretched a land of plains, softly undulating, clad 
in a thin shroud of snow. The road soon passed through a wood 
of pines. A crow passed over my head, croaking. I took off my 
hat and saluted it. The road was deserted ; I left it, going a few 
steps into the wood. Scraping away the snow at the foot of a 
tree, I knelt down, and from the bottom of my heart arose this 
prayer, which I said half aloud : “Soil accursed and blessed, land 
of St. Stanislas, of Sobieski, of Kosciusko, land of heroes and of 
martyrs, thou who drinkest blood like water, and who seest 
blooming ever the sacred roses of immortal pain and immortal 
hope, recognise the humblest of thy children. He brings thee 
his heart; despise not the offering, but put within his bosom, 
with the desire to do well, some spark of that holy fire which is. 
the secret of great lives and of noble deaths.” I bent down and 
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kissed the ground to which I had spoken. I fancied that the 
damp soil warmed under my embrace, that my kiss was returned, 
and I felt a flame rush through my veins, to the very marrow of 
my bones. I arose and went on my way, my step light and free. 
Towards evening I arrived at K——, and went at once to the 
bureau of police, where I presented my papers and stated my 
intentions. My little speech was well prepared, and I made my 
début as a hairdresser with great aplomb. I had left Paris to 
seek my fortune at St. Petersburg, where my incomparable talent 
would be sure to find a field ; but I had wasted my little savings 
on my journey, and wished to make a short stay at K to fill 
my purse. I was finishing off my little story, and the police were 
walking round me like cats, sniffing at my pockets to see there 
was nothing suspicious in them, and so on, when in came the 
head of the police, Colonel Rothladen. He was heavily made, 
and in the prime of life, but liked to make himself look younger 
than he was. This gallant at once cried out: “There is a ball 
to-night at General W——’s ; come, scamp, let us see what you 
can do.” And down he sat, throwing a towel round his shoulders. 
I answered that I belonged to the school of expressive and 
physiognomical hair-dressing, and that he must allow me to study 
his manner and gestures, and then I would make a most charming 
coiffure, suitable to his general style. He walked about, growling 
and shewing his canines like a bad tempered old bull-dog. I 
burned a few grains of incense under his nose, which he sniffed 
up greedily with his broad nostrils; then I put my curling- 
tongs in the fire, clipped his hair, and dressed him up with a 
coiffure which expressed ambition and a conquering temper. 
He contemplated himself in the glass for a long time, and seemed 
well-pleased. I heard him say in Russian to one of the police: 
“One must admit that the Parisians have a devilish chic of their 
own. I shall make a sensation at the general’s. This lad isa 
treasure. Give him permission to remain at once.” He conde- 
scended to direct me to one Pudel, a German, the first hair- 
dresser of the town. “I warn you that he isa mere animal,” 
he said, “and I charge you with his education. Tell him from 
me to treat you well, and do you try to infuse into his thick 
German head your theory of . . . . what do you call it?” 
“Expressive and physiognomical,” I replied gravely. 
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“Oh these Frenchmen,” he said. “They are all chatterboxes, 
but they are handy and they have chic.” .... 

“ Chien,” I interrupted. 

“Oh, oh, oh! chien!” he said, with a great loud laugh. Be 
off to Pudel,” he said, tapping me on the cheek, “ You shall have 
the honor of doing my hair every day.” 

I presented myself at once to Pudel, who received me with 
an ill-grace, and declared he had no vacant place in his establish- 
ment. He lowered his tone, however, when I said I was recom- 
mended by the head of the police, and consented to give mea 
trial. He gave me a head of hair on which to shew what I could 
do, and I improvised a ball coiffure. As I worked I saw him 
watching me jealously, his mouth gaping. I was quite pleased 
to see his mortification—what odd things one’s vanity may hook 
itself on to!—but I pretended great deference and submission. 
We became good friends and soon came to terms. I feigned to 
be very anxious about money; as he thought he could turn me 
to good account he gave me what I asked. He took me to a 
boarding house, at which he assured me I should be comfortable 
and could live cheaply. So my installation at K—— was effected 
under the happiest auspices on the very day of my arrival. 

(To be continued.) 








Stranae Wests. 


IN a former paper I drew attention to the relation existing between 
the plumage of birds and the form of the nests constructed by 
them. This relation was first pointed out by Mr. Wallace in one 
of his essays on “ Birds’ Nests,” and can be briefly expressed as 
follows. 

Birds who build nests in which the female, when sitting, and 
the eggs or young at all times are completely concealed from 
enemies have the sexes alike in plumage, and both male and 
female often adorned with bright colors. On the contrary, birds 
who build open nests, in which the female and the eggs or young 
are exposed, have the sexes unlike in plumage, the female being 
of dull and sombre hues, while the male is often conspicuously 
and gaily colored. 


In the following pages I have attempted to give illustrations 


of this law, choosing for description nests of birds I have myself 


found in India and Burma. 
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One of the first sounds to attract the attention of the traveller 
in the dense tropical forests of Burma and Tenasserim is the loud, 
rushing noise made by the wings of the larger species of horn- 
bills (Bucerotide) passing in labored flight far above the tops of 
the highest trees. This sound, accompanied, as it almost always 
is, by the hoarse barking croak of the birds, comes with sudden 
startling effect in the silence of the deep evergreen forests. 


You are walking along a narrow jungle track. Gigantic trees 
covered by great coiled serpent-like creepers, waving graceful 
bamboos, or dense cane-brakes matted together by a thorny im- 
penetrable undergrowth, shut in the view on either hand. 
Through the thickly-massed tree tops the sun-light struggles 
feebly, and falls dimmed and softened on the path below. Birds 
are flitting about calling to each other in a subdued hushed 
twitter, great butterflies, gorgeous in hue, float lazily by, and 
brilliant-tinted lizards twine about among the fallen leaves, or 
cling motionless against the trunks of the trees. Suddenly from 
afar comes a sound as of the broken interrupted gusts of a squall 
rushing over the forest. It approaches rapidly, and you hear 
mingled with it a hoarse quok-quok-quok. You look up in wonder, 
and see a pair (more likely a party) of hornbills—for thése birds 
rarely fly singly—crossing the forest overhead. These hornbills 
are strange birds. Belonging to the order Picarie, sub-order 
Fissirostres, they are allied to the trogons, kingfishers, and 
hoopoes. In the generally received systems of classification they 
are separated widely from the barbets (Megalemide), which are 
placed in the sub-order Scansores, but in my humble opinion the 
hornbills and barbets have a family likeness which would admit 
of their being placed closer together. There is, for instance, 
between the two families a marked resemblance in the nature of 
the plumage, in the curious loose attachment of the skin to the 
body, and in the large size of the beak, which in the hornbill 
assumes almost preposterous dimensions. 

The various species of hornbills found in India and the East 
differ greatly inter se, the common grey hornbill of the plains of 
India being scarcely larger than a good-sized crow, while Dicho- 
ceros cavatus, found in the forests of Malabar and Burma, attains 
a length of nearly four feet from the tip of its great beak to tho 
tip of its tail. The remarkable shape and size of the beak is‘ 
however, characteristic of all the species of this family. In the 
smaller hornbill, mentioned above, this feature measures half the 
length of the whole bird, and is proportionally wide and deep. 
In Dichoceros cavatus the beak is smaller in proportion to the 
size of the bird, but makes up for want of length by having a 
tremendous semi-cylindrical casque, six or seven inches long and 
two or three broad, extending from the forehead downwards above 
the upper mandible. Heavy and ungainly as the beaks of these 
birds are, their hollow and cellular structure renders them com- 
paratively light. One species of hornbill (Rhinoplax vigil) only 
has the beak thick, heavy, and solid as ivory, and no light weight 
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must it be for the bird to carry about. This hornbill is rare, and 
found only in parts of the Malay peninsula and Archipelago. 


If the appearance of the Bucerotide is quaint and singular, the 
nests they construct are no less wonderful, and unlike anything 
to be found in the architecture of other birds. Like many of the 
Fissirostres, the hornbills nest in holes in trees; but, strange to 
relate, the male bird, after the female has begun to lay, closes up 
the entrance to the nest with clay, leaving only a small aperture 
through which he feeds her during the whole period of incubation. 
For nearly two months the female must remain a close prisoner, 
dependent on her mate for daily food, and quite unable to get out 
or move about much in any way. 


The first hornbill’s nest I came across I found in the valley 
of the Thoungyeen river in Tenasserin. At about midway in 
this valley a clear mountain stream falling from the Donat range 
wound through thick evergreen forest, past a large Karen village 
temporarily located on its banks, and added its waters to the 
Thoungyeen river. In one of the many cultivation clearings, 
made by the Karens of the above noted village, on the banks of 
the smaller stream, I found a vast solitary Pyma tree (Lagerstro- 
emia flos-regine) which had somehow escaped the Karen axe. 
A tropical hurricance had at some former period torn off one 
of its mighty limbs, and the stump of this, bare, dead and jagged, 
stuck out from among the living branches ata height of about 
fifty feet from the ground. 

The combined effects of moisture and of heat had worn a 
hollow into this, which, penetrating deep in, reached down into 
the living trunk of the tree. This hollow had been taken 
possession of by a pair of the large hornbill. My attention was 
drawn to it one day when I happened to be passing in company 
with a Karen, who on hearing just then the sound of wings, and 
the well-known hoarse croak of a hornbill, informed me that 
there was a nest of these birds up there, and that the male was 
coming now probably to feed his partner. We concealed our- 
selves and watched, and in a minute or two I had the satisfaction 
of seeing a male Buceros cavatus alight on the stump in which 
the Karen said the nest was placed. The bird’s crop I could 
see was distended with fruit, and after sitting still for a while, 
with an awful croak and a contortion of the body, he got up 
one fruit, it was a large purple fig, and he held it at the tip of 
his beak. Observing carefully I presently saw with astonish- 
ment about three inches of a white beak, presumabiy of the 
female bird, thrust cut apparently from an opening at the end 
of the stump, receive the fruit and quickly disappear, This 
occurred some seven or eight times, and then the male hornbill 
flew away. 

So strange and interesting was the incident I had just wit- 
nessed, and so wonderful were the accounts I had heard of and 
read concerning the curious nesting habits of the hornbills, that 
now that the opportunity of actually inspecting a nest offered, I 
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was determined not to lose it, but putting off all other work I set 
the Karen to make a ladder wherewith to ascend the Pyma tree. 
As he set about doing this one of the many hundred uses to which 
that most useful of grasses, the bamboo, can be put was shown to 
me. My companion, choosing some of the long stems of a thick 
dense growing bamboo (Bambusa nana), cut therefrom, with his 
dah or chopper-knife, some fifty or sixty pegs, each about eighteen 
inches long. Next, out of the hard wood of a young Pynkado tree, 
(Xylia dolabriformis) he fashioned for himself a mallet, some- 
what in the shape of a cricket-bat with along handle. Slinging the 
pegs in a wallet over his shoulder, mallet in hand, he approached 
the nest tree, and drove a peg well into its trunk some three feet 
from the ground, another at about five feet, and a third at about 
two feet above that, then mounting on the lowest peg he fixed a 
fourth peg two feet above the third, and so successively mounting 
each in turn, and driving in pegs higher and higher, he gained 
the fork from which the stump of the branch with the nest pro- 
jected. As he paused here to rest himself, I followed up the 
primitive ladder, and was soon with him in the fork. From this 
point no further pegs were necessary ; for scrambling along the 
sloping surface of the stump of the broken branch, I was able to 
inspect the entrance to the hornbill’s nest. This opening had 
originally been more than a foot in diameter but being now care- 
fully closed and plastered up with clay, it presented only an aper- 
ture, four or five inches long by a couple of inches wide, through 
which I was able to see the female hornbill sitting in the nest, 
her beak threateningly open, her bright eye fixed on mine, and 
uttering the while a cackling and hissing that would have done 
credit to a whole flock of geese. I, however, had no wish to dis- 
turb her, and only made a careful examination of the outside of 
the nest. The clay with which the entrance was stopped up, 
baked by the hot weather sun, was as hard as rock; a heavy 
hunting knife I had could make but little impression on it, and it 
seemed probable that the female hornbill would have to remain a 


close prisoner until the heavy rain of the couutry, the season for 


which was still a month or more off, should descend and saturate 
thoroughly the hardened clay, so as to allow of her breaking 
through. And in the meantime she and her brood were safe from 
all enemies except man, and perhaps from bears, whose sharp 
claws could, I think, soon scratch away plastered clay. I doubt, 
however, if bears ever rob the nests of birds, at least in this 
country ; their fare, as far as my observation goes, seems to con- 
sist more of fruits and succulent leaves, and honey from the wild 
bees’ nest, than of animal food. From monkeys and lemurs, cats 
and snakes, the hornbills apparently have nothing to fear. 


What first led to the acquirement by these birds of such a 
strange habit in nest-building it is impossible to say. No doubt 
the struggle for life during the course of ages in which the family 
of the Bucerotide, as we know it, was being evolved was intensely 
fierce and keen, so that the habit of protecting their nest-homes 
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by narrowing the entrance with clay once initiated, in however 
rude and elementary a fashion at first, has, according to the laws 
of heredity and natural selection, been followed and improved on 
by generation after generation of the hornbills. Be this, however, 
as it may, the nesting habits of these birds afford a marked testi- 
mony as to the truth of the law enunciated at the beginning of 
this paper. With reference to this, we see that the female horn- 
bill, being effectually protected and screened from observation 
during the whole of the critical period of the incubation of the 
eggs, sexual selection has had the power to act to a certain extent, 
and has colored the sexes alike, or differing only in a few unim- 
portant points, such as the color of the irides, length and stretch 
of wing, etc. In many species of this family we see the action of 
sexual selection also, in the bright coloring of the gular pouches, 
and of the bare skin to be found about the head and face ; these 
parts being in some of a deep indigo blue, in some scarlet, and in 
some chrome yellow; while the beaks of all are adorned with 
delicate shades of pink, yellow, and grey-green, and the plumage 
of not a few has a brilliant metallic reflexion, which glistens 


beautifully in the sun. C. T. BINGHAM. 
(To be concluded.) 








Shakspere the Dramatist. 


——@-—— 


Vil. 


THE last of the three “sunny-time” comedies remains for con- 
sideration. It is the delicious “Twelfth Night.” It is less known 
to the generality of English people than either of the two last 
studied by us. This is because the generality of English people 
acquire such knowledge as they have of Shakspere from witness; 
ing his plays upon the stage, and not from reading them at home. 
“Twelfth Night” is but seldom acted. “Much Ado about 
Nothing” has been represented 200 and odd nights at the Lyceum, 
and “As You Like It” has not only had quite a long run in the 
disjointed fashion of matinées at uncertain intervals, but was 
acted at the Imperial regularly for some weeks. 

One reason for the rarer representation of “ Twelfth Night” is, 
that there is no hero in it. No Orlando or Benedick is in this 
play. Another less potent reason is that there are three women 
parts. No one stands out quite so distinctly from the other two 
as Rosalind from Celia, or Beatrice from Hero. The first male 
character of the play is Malvolio, and Mr. Irving is the only actor 
who could play that part. Viola is the first woman of the play, 
but she only wins by a head, and that is something, considering 
that Maria is one of the defeated. 

And yet in the plays of Shakspere I doubt if you will find 
a more interesting, I had almost written a more charming, set 
of people than in this comedy, and, perhaps, no drama is more 
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evenly balanced than “ Twelfth Night.” As I am anxious to deal 
with it at some length, and as, I repeat, this play is not so well 


known to many as its fellows, the merest outline of the plot may 
be useful. 


- The twin brother and sister, Sebastian and Viola, have suf- 
fer€d the Convenient shipwreck of which Shakspere makes most 
_ frequent use as a diabolus ex machina, and are separated. Viola, 

by the help of a sea-captain, finds her way, disguised as a boy, to 
the Court of the Duke. Made the go-between in his one-sided 
love affair with Olivia, Viola becomes the silent lover of the 
Duke, and Olivia, on the other hand, becomes the declared lover 
of the Duke’s messenger, who is to her, as to the Duke, Cesario, 
and to us Viola. Brother Sebastian, saved on a floating mast, has 
also his sea-captain, one Antonio, and these two find their way 
to the city where the story lies. Parting there, Antonio, who has 
previously parted with his purse to Sebastian, comes across Viola 
in her man’s attire, and saves her from a brawl, to be in his turn 
arrested as an old enemy to the Duke. The prisoner asking the 
supposed Sebastian for his purse, meets with no reply, save 
wonder. Meanwhile, Sebastian meeting with the two brawlers 
who had attacked his sister in her disguise, is assailed by them, 
and as he gives them more hard blows than they had counted 
on, Olivia appears. The love for Cesario becomes—Olivia know- 
ing nothing of the change—love for Sebastian, and its very warmth 
begets a love of Olivia in Sebastian, her Cesario’s double. In the 
last act, the Duke finding his suit to Olivia does not prosper, 
finding that she loves his messenger, threatens the boy-girl with 
death. Then, and not till then, Viola declares her love for her 
master. To the ears of Olivia, this is the perjury of her husband. 
But the entrance of Sebastian makes all things even, and the Duke 
will wed his page-lover. Blended quite naturally with this 
comedy of intrigue, is the comedy of manners, of which Olivia’s 
cousin, Sir Toby Belch, Olivia’s suitor, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Olivia’s steward, Malvolio, her waiting-woman, Maria, and her 
fool are the life and body. 


“Twelfth Night” is a play of masquerading and of music. 
The disguise is of circumstance rather than of dress, but it is 
masquerading all the same. Viola is actually disguised by gar- 
ments, and the clown, when Malvolio is shut up in the dark room, 
by aid of the darkness and a change of voice, disguises himself as 
Sir Topas, the curate. Maria and the two eaters and drinkers 
plan a masquerade with a forged letter as from Olivia to Malvolio. 
Sebastian is taken for Cesario, Cesario for Sebastian. The 
triangular love-making of the Duke with his passion for Olivia, 
Olivia with hers for Cesario, and Cesario-Viola with hers for the 
Duke again, is all in keeping. Yet through all the masquerading 
and cross purposes, we know that everything will come right in 
the end, and in the arousing of that consciousness lies much of 


the distinctive character of the comedy as distinct from any other 
kind of drama. 
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A ring, and as we have seen, a purse, play parts in the imbroglio. 
When we see Olivia sending her own ring after the messenger, 
with whom already she is in love, sending it by Malvolio, under 
pretence that the jewel was left by Cesario, when we see the sorrow 
of Antonio and the perplexity of Viola, when the demand for the 
purse is met with a blank amazement, we are reminded in some 
measure of both the “Comedy of Errors” in the earlier time, and 
the “ Merchant of Venice” in the later. 


A spirit of fun that is almost wildness runs through the piece. 
The mischief-maker, Maria, plans and carries out her scheme for 
the be-fooling of Malvolio, and at once Sir Toby and Fabian, stimu- 
lated by the success of her experiment, must needs hatch their 
little plot of a practical joke, and by dint of hard lying bring 
about a duel between the coward by nature, Aguecheek, and the 
coward by sex, Viola. This same duel, with all the fun leading 
up to it and out of it, holds an almost unique position among 
stage duels, in which poltroons are concerned, in that both the 
combatants are afraid one of the other. In “The Rivals” Bob 
Acres is a coward, but the man he is supposed to have to meet is 
brave enough. But here Aguecheek and Viola are both terror- 
stricken. It should be noted, also, how finely the difference the 
two fearful ones is marked off by the poet’s never-failing hand. 
The cowardice of the man is a thing for our contempt. But the 
natural state of mind of the girl suddenly called upon to use 
a weapon of which she knows nothing, and to engage in an 
encounter in which she will be quite incapable of taking any 
action, this moves us to a feeling of uneasiness on her behalf, 
and if there is any pity for Viola it is that pity which is akin 
to love. 

In “Twelfth Night” Shakspere works out rather fully a theme, 
kept carefully in subordination to the main one, on which he has 
in other plays a light touch here and there. That theme is the 
jealousy between servants. The inner life of the servants’ hall in 
the mansion of Olivia is laid bare to us not alone by the broader 
action and re-action one upon the other of its inmates, but often 
by a word here or a phrase there. It is Malvolio, the head of the 
servants, who is the butt of their jests. How long among the 
gentleman’s gentlemen, and lady’s ladies slights will be remem- 
bered and rancors nursed, how long retaliation will be waited for, 
how readily the opportunity of it seized upon, is pictured 
throughout the play. Turn to the 5th scene of the Ist act, and see 
Malvolio and the fool with their mistress. Says the steward: “I 
marvel your ladyship takes delight in such a barren rascal : I saw 
him put down the other day with an ordinary fool that has no 
more brain than a stone. Look you now, he’s out of his guard 
already : unless you laugh and minister occasion to him he is 
gagged.” Then turn to the last act, the last scene, almost the last 
words. The clown, after Malvolio’s ill-treatment, is speaking to 
that same mistress. He quotes the words of the forged letter, tells 
of his own playing of the part of Sir Topas, and of the cries of 
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Malvolio through the barred door, and then reminds him of that 
early speech that had rankled all this while in the breast of the 
fool, until the whirligig of time had brought him his revenge : 
“Why, ‘some are born great, somé achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrown upon them.’ I was one, sir, in this inter- 
lude ; one Sir Topas, sir; but that’s all one. ‘ By the Lord, fool, 
I am not mad!’ Butdo you remember? ‘ Madam, why laugh 
you at such a barren rascal ? an you smile not, he’s gagged ;’ and 
thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges.” 

There are several passages in this play where the excellent 
prose and the still more excellent blank verse are marred by the 
presence of unhappy rhyme. The last four lines of the Ist act ; 
another four just before the clown enters to the Duke and Viola, 
in the 4th scene of the 2nd act; a sudden, perhaps unintentional 
rhymed couplet later on, in the same scene, leading up to the 
familiar “She never told her love ;” another quartette of lines in 
the mouth of Antonio when he is arrested near the end of the 
3rd act, followed by four more (they run curiously on all fours) 
from Viola after his exit; half-a-dozen more of hers, a double 
quartette at the finish of the Ist scene in the 4th act; and 
strangest of all, Olivia’s declaration of love to Viola-Cesario in the 
1st scene of the 3rd act, are the chief instances of rhyme. 

Obvious blemishes, or at least weaknesses, in the delightful 
comedy, are the extreme suddenness of the arrangement made by 
Viola and her sea-captain, whereby the girl shall go as a boy to the 
Court. Not even the ingenious suggestion involved in the words 
of Viola when her friend names the Duke : 


‘**Orsino! I have heard my father name him, 
He was a bachelor then,” 


tides us over the difficulty of the abruptness of the plan. I sup- 
pose a long familiarity with “Box and Cox” may account, in 
some degree, for the smile with which we find that most dramatic 
of skin affections, the mole, playing its part in the last act. Straw- 
berry marks on the left arm, et hoc genus omne, have figured so 
largely and so violently in dramas and romances these last two 
centuries, that we may be forgiven if we laugh good-humoredly 
at the— 
‘** My father had a mole upon his brow,” 


of Viola, and the— 
** And so had mine,” 
of her brother. 


More serious faults, dramatically speaking, than either of these 
are the crude working-out, or more accurately, no working out at 
all, of the Duke’s transference of his affection from Olivia to Viola. 
It is as sudden as the girl’s decision in the lst act to become his 
page, and it is in relation to a matter of such moment that one’s 
sense of dramatic fitness is jarred. I always think that Viola 
will do wisely to see little of Olivia henceforth, or at all events to 
keep the Duke well out of reach of her sister-in-law by marriage. 
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I never quite like that “ meantime, sweet sister, we will not part 
from hence,” that are the Duke’s last words to Olivia. 

The sudden marriage of Olivia with Sebastian seems almost 
as unnecessary as it is unlikely. But for one line, to which 
reference is made further on, a betrothal would have been as 
effective, | think, as a wedding, and far more in accord with 
maidenly behavior. To this the reply can be made that Olivia 
does not, on the whole, distinguish herself in that particular form 
of behavior, and it must be said that the situation in the last act, 
to which I shall refer presently, would lose much of its force 
shorn of the one word—“ husband.” 

As usual, the ending is an anti-climax. I am inclined to 
think that Malvolio should be kept out of the last scene alto- 
gether. He is not wanted in the re-adjustment of loves and lives. 
If everything were cut out from the Duke’s 

‘* And let me see thee in thy woman’s weeds” (Act. v., se. 1, 1. 272) 
to the same speaker’s— 

‘** Your master quits you ; and for your service done him, 

So much against the mettle of your sex, 

So far beneath your soft and tender breeding. 

And since you call’d me master for so long, 

Here is my hand: you shall from this time be 

Your master’s mistress,” 
An the play ended on the pretty fancy, “ Your master’s mistress,” 
I cannot think the play would suffer. We should lose the whirli- 
gig of time speech, but that would be introduceable in the 4th 
act, or earlier in the 5th. In any case, the song of the solitary 
clown left on the stage when all the rest have filed off is not 
a “consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

The wonderful beauty and power of the play, in sight of which 
all these little things of which I have spoken sink into nothing- 
ness, will come out as we look at the characters, their ways and 
words. But I would call attention, as I close this paper, to the 
wisdom with which the dramatist has passed over the introduc- 
tion of Viola to the Court of the Duke. After her resolve to play 
the man there, the next we see of her is installed at Court in the 
very ear and heart of its lord. And,as an example of dramatic 
situation, I note the scene already mentioned by me in the single 
scene of the last act. 

The Duke has threatened the boy Cesario. Roughly he calls 
to him, “ Come away ;” the voice of Olivia breaks out : 


‘** Whither, my lord, Cesario—husband—stay.” 


It is upon that word “husband” that the situation comes. At 
the sound of it, a great conflict of varying emotions in various 
minds is set a-waging, and that is the essence of a dramatic 
situation. From Olivia this cry, the declaration of her secret, is 
wrung before the whole assembly. Viola hears it with bewilder- 
ment, through which stirs strangely that faint hope already 
kindled in the former scene with Antonio that, after all, Sebas- 
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tian lives. To Antonio it comes asa blow. His love for Sebastian 
(if this be Sebastian) is that of the elder man for the younger, 
a love only understood by the elder. When the younger of such 
a pair as this weds, there is always some heart-ache. To the 
Duke, that one word is the death-knell of all his love and hopes 
towards Olivia. Add to the complex and different emotions 
stirred in the minds of these two men and women, the specula- 
tion and wonder into which Fabian and the attendants upon the 
Duke and upon the lady are thrown, and you have the elements 
of a remarkable dramatic crisis. 
EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 





Chounhts on Home Rule. 


———_@———__ 


A RADICAL who desires the collapse of the Home Rule move- 
ment has no very bright outlook at present ; and he is likely to 
hear a discouraging number of assurances from his comrades that 
he is misreading the compass. But for the records of the last 
generation, it might reasonably enough be assumed that the 
agitation for Home Rule for Ireland is destined to succeed. Those 
of us who believe that the future is with the politicians known 
as the “advanced,” might be led to such a conclusion by our 
knowledge of the friendliness of many of our “ advanced ” brethren 
to the Home Rule claim ; and there are not wanting signs of a 
capacity on the part of the average Liberal to come round suffici- 
ently for the immediate purposes of the Home Rule leaders. Nay 
more, from a recent curious magazine article it would appear that 
it is possible to be at once a Home Ruler, and a Beaconsfieldian 
Conservative ; to urge what the Tory leaders call dismember- 
ment of the empire, and to prove the Conservative character of 
the operation by quotations from that interesting body of litera- 
ture from which Conservatives are able to “prove all things” 
about Conservative principles—the speeches of Mr. Disraeli. And 
one finds a pronounced Comtist hotly supporting the Home Rule 
demand, unchecked by the knowledge of Comte’s project fora 
great European Republic. Of course the strongest reason for 
apprehending that Home Rule may one day be accomplished, is 
the almost indubitable preponderance of public feeling in Ireland 
in favor of the movement. It is difficult for a Democrat not to 
believe that what the majority of a nation want they will get. 
How, then, shall he both justify his hope that, in one instance, 
they may not get this wish, and demonstrate that the wish is 
unwise ? The task cannot be undertaken very confidently, but it 
may be in the hope that it will not therefore be undertaken 
in vain. 

One encouragement to trust that Home Rule will never be 
attained, lies in the previous subsidence of the agitation after it 
had grown fully as powerful as now, under more powerful leader- 
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ship than it ean be said to have at present, and in circumstances 
which might have been held more likely to foster it than those of 
to-day. Another ground for hope—alas, aless stable one—is one’s 
very conviction that the movement is shortsighted in purpose, and 
retrograde in tendency. Perhaps, under risk of lapsing into a 
bull, a third might be indicated—the indefiniteness, namely, of 
the Home Rule conception among those who make most noise 
about it. One certain experience of all who investigate this ques- 
tion in a practical spirit is, the impression of a lack of detail in 
the Home Rule programme. Not that the Home Ruler is at all 
wanting in earnestness, or, for the moment at least, in determina- 
tion. Whatever he might answer, the rest of the world would 
smile at such a view of his character. But the first and the last 
objection to his position, nevertheless, is that he has not fully 
reasoned it out. 


His premises are very simple, though perhaps there might bea 
dispute as to which is major and which minor. There can be no 
great unfairness in saying that he lays more stress on the alleged 
eternal fitness of Home Rule for Ireland, on the simple ground of 
her racial distinctness from England and Scotland, than on the all 
too undeniable fact, that British rule over Ireland in the past has 
been more of a curse than a blessing. Before specifying what he 
proposes to do with Hoine Rule when he gets it ; often before he 
has even pointed to Ireland’s wrongs—that he usually does in his 
peroration—he insists that Ireland forms a community clearly 
distinct from England and Scotland ; and that on universal prin- 
ciples of justice, to say nothing of democracy, Irishmen should be 
free to make laws for themselves if the majority so wish. In this 
claim, as before admitted, he is countenanced by many English 
Radicals ; also, the writer somewhat specially regrets to say, by not 
afew Scotchmen. The state of mind of most Irish Home Rulers, 
which there is reason to believe closely similar to that of 
many Scotchmen, friendly to Home Rule and otherwise, demands 
study at the outset of this inquiry. It has been formulated, not 
only in many more or less fervid Irish utterances, but in the com- 
paratively collected language, stereotyped in the many memorials 
lately adopted by Scotch municipalities, soliciting the appointment 
of a Scotch minister. This development of nationalism takes the 
shape of a doctrine that the natives of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are in a general way incapable of living under the same 
laws. It cannot well be stated with any more explicitness, Its 
preachers do not expound it ; they only paraphrase it in allusions 
to “national characteristics” and “inherent differences”: some 
Scotch muncipalities did not hesitate to confess to “marked 
peculiarities”; but naturally no catalogue was supplied. Con- 
sidering that these propositions, which really beg the question of 
Home Rule, are invariably advanced as @ priori truths, it may be 
pardonable to meet them all with an emphatic though respectful 
denial. They are the outcome, not of any perception of practical 
difficulties or incompatibilities, but of that sub-rational feeling, 
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which in various degrees of crudity underlies the wars of savage 
tribes and civilised nations ; the feuds of clans and families ; the 
jealousies of medizval towns, and modern Edinburghs and 
Glasgows; the fights of rival schools; the glorification of one’s 
country or state—in two words, provincialism, barbarism. It isas 
well to word the challenge plainly. A man may go on for a life- 
time glorifying in a primitive instinct, calling it patriotism, 
never dreaming that he is practically in the stage of tribal religion, 
if he be not confronted with an unflattering indictment. Let it 
be conceded that wide and far-seeing minds may at times be 
swayed by the instinct in question; that a George Eliot may 
partially stultify some of her best teachings by seeming to declare, 
in the very act of denouncing the spirit of separateness, that that 
spirit is a condition of healthy, moral, or intellectual life. Major 
veritas : the doctrine is pernicious. It has an odd, almost a comic 
side. It implies a denial of some of the most conspicuous facts in 
national life. There are more Scotchmen in London than in 
Edinburgh ; and many of them are fantastically careful to declare 
that they preserve their Scotchness while conforming without 
difficulty to positively every condition of English life. Irishmen, 
Englishmen, and Scotchmen are tied by intermarriages innumer- 
able ; tens of thousands belong equally to two nationalities, or 
are equally familiar with the life of two or of all three; York- 
shiremen are nearer Lowland Scotchmen in pedigree than are 
Highlanders ; Lancashiremen resemble Scotchmen more than they 
do the men of Middlesex ; Scott and Carlyle are read as much in 
England as in Scotland, Shakspere as much in Scotland as in 
England; Mr. Gladstone sits for Midlothian ; everywhere the 
Scotchman works beside and fraternises with the Englishman ; 
but it would actually appear that the majority of Scotchmen 
believe they and Englishmen cannot have the same laws. It may 
be urged that if Scotchmen can argue so, much more may Irish- 
men; but the argument cuts at least as well the other way. If 
Scotchmen can be so far influenced by inherited prejudices as to 
talk such stuff, and if, while talking it, they yet feel no need for 
Home Rule, the Irish feeling of separateness may be equally 
visionary. Assuredly the Scotchman’s doctrine of separateness 
will not bear a moment’s analysis. Scotch law differs con- 
siderably from English ; but it is mere caprice to say that there is 
anything in the national character to which these differences con- 
form. If Scotch law is more logical, at least Englishmen could 
stand having their law made more logical. There is surely no 
abiding English idiosyncrasy which dictates that an English wife 
shall not obtain divorce unless her husband adds cruelty to 
adultery. Englishmen could surely contrive to live under the 
Scotch law, which puts husband and wife on the same footing. 
On the other hand Scotland could hardly be convulsed by 
borrowing some sensible provisions from English law. An 
assimilation of course could not be effected otherwise than 
gradually ; but it is nothing short of puerile for governments and 
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Scotch members to go on passing separate measures for England 
and Scotland, as is done every session, without the slightest pre- 
text in respect of hampering precedents. There is no respectable 
reason whatever, for instance, why all three kingdoms should not 
have one bankruptcy law, and one criminal law. With the 
English and Scotch Churches the state should have nothing to do 
but disestablish and disendow them; the educational systems 
of all three countries are assimilating, and ought to be assimilated, 
on the principle of giving all a simple and flexible character, 
adaptable to any circumstances. It is for the lower elementary 
standards of England and Ireland to approximate to that of 
Scotland. If England and Ireland cannot readily adopt certain 
enlightened provisions of the old Scotch marriage law, that reform 
can wait ; but every new law affecting marriage could easily cover 
all three kingdoms. And, setting aside for the moment the 
eternal land question, the law of Ireland is already more akin to 
that of England than the Scotch. 


“But,” answers some good Radical, “all this is beside the case. 
It is not a question of what might be or ought to be. What you 
have to face is the fact that the majority of the Irish people are 
bitterly prejudiced against the English Parliamentary connexion, 
and demand to be allowed to make their own laws; and no De- 
mocrat can consistently refuse such a demand.” Many Home 
Rulers, English as well as Irish, refuse to listen to the plea of 
expediency, if urged at the outset against their contention. Jus- 
tice, they insist, is the highest expediency, and it is clearly just 
to give Irishmen Home Rule when most of them wish it. 

Let us see whether the question is really so very simple. No 
one pretends that every district of Ireland is in favor of Home 
Rule ; if a great majority of the people of Ulster would not vote 
against it, at least a great majority in a number of constituencies 
would. On what ground is it argued that the Catholic South has 
a right to impose Home Rule on the unwilling Protestant North ? 
There can be no answer, save the assertion of the primary politi- 
cal axiom of expediency, that the vote of the majority must out- 
weigh that of the minority. But this is neither more nor less 
than the ordinary English argument against Home Rule—that 
the preponderating weight of England must determine the con- 
stitution of Ireland. It is idle to repeat that Ireland is a distinct 
community. That is precisely the point in dispute. Is it asserted 
that d priori justice is a matter of land and water boundary ; 
that what makes a community is salt water; that within Ireland 
a southern majority can justly coerce a northern minority ; but 
that a majority east of St. George’s Channel cannot justly coerce 
a minority west of it? There is clearly no absolute rule of justice 
in the matter. The Home Ruler must ground his claim on 
arguments of expediency, unless he is prepared to propose that 
Ireland should have two Parliaments ; and, if he does that, his 
case has begun to go to pieces. 

It is argued by some, however, that it is the expedient cours 
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to give Ireland Home Rule. It may be contended, in support of 
this plea, that there is sufficient Home Rule feeling in Ulster to 
make the system workable ; that Ulster would speedily be recon- 
ciled ; or that the wrong which would be done by forcing Home 
Rule on Ulster is much less grievous than that inflicted on the 
Irish majority by the British majority in refusing Home Rule 
when it is known that most Irishmen want it, whether the bulk 
of those at present enfranchised do or not. We have come to the 
decisive issue. 


To begin with, there is surely grave reason to fear that any 
measure of Home Rule would plunge Ireland into harmful tur- 
moil, if it did not lead to the infliction of gross injustice on a 
section of the people. The prejudices which stand between 
inglishmen and Scotchmen, nay, between Englishmen and many 
Irishmen, are weak beside those which divide Orangemen from 
Catholics. Now, is there any hope that an Irish Parliament, 
however constituted, would not instantly strive for the endow- 
ment of Catholicism ? and is there any security that it would not 
commit worse offences against liberty ? 


But that is only the beginning of the problem. The most 
conspicuous defect in almost every statement of the case for 
Home Rule is a failure to define the constitution it is proposed 
to confer on Ireland. It is probable that most Irishmen have 
never thought of definitions at all ; and many Scotch and English 
Liberals darken counsel by talking of Home Rule as meaning 
any step in the direction of promoting self-government in Ire- 
land, whether by merely -remodelling county government, or 
creating some representative board which should have power 
to pass Irish railway and water bills, and other measures of 
general police. Many of those Scotchmen who are in effect 
striving to minimise Scottish influence by their appeals, backed 
by cheap rhetoric and patently inconsistent arguments, for the 
appointment of a Secretary of State for Scotland (a claim made 
also by many who have no idea that they are giving countenance 
to the Home Rulers), talk of giving Home Rule to Scotland in 
the shape of an elective body, which shall deal with Scotch bills 
of the class termed private. Setting aside all question of the 
value of such an institution, however, no competent politician 
will say that such a concession would satisfy Irish Home Rulers. 
The leaders of the party have never concealed their feeling 
that an Irish Parliament should make the land laws of Ireland ; 
and if it made the land laws, it would make all the laws. If 
it were constituted with powers short of that, its members wou!d 
assuredly insist on extending them. Once constituted, the Irish 
Parliament would claim to act as a Parliament. And here arises 
the final question : Where would the limit of Irish independence 
of England and Scotland be drawn? To pronounce for Home 
Rule without answering that, is to urge a leap blindfold on 
ground untrodden and unscanned. Yet it is not too much to 
say that it has never been answered. 
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The Home Ruler stands apart from the Irish Nationalist in 
that he proposes to maintain the union. He admits that separa- 
tion from Britain would be inexpedient if it were practicable ; 
and he proposes that there should be an imperial Parliament— 
either what is left of the present, or a body distinct from it— 
which should transact such business as the three countries might 
be held to have in common. It is to be feared, however, that the 
conceptions afloat as to what that business would be are mostly in 
the first stage of nebulosity. Some English advocates of Home 
Rule appear to assume that if it were realised, Ireland would con- 
tinue to form an integral part of the State in respect that she 
would be under the common fiscal system; some, as before 
observed, do not even seem to realise that Home Rule would mean 
the making of the laws of Ireland by an Irish Parliament. Now, 
there is not the slightest security that Ireland, under an Irish 
Parliament, would long consent to bear taxation for imperial pur- 
poses, or even abstain from levying special duties on imports. 
Let any one consider how the delirium of Irish nationalism would 
be stimulated by the possession of a national Parliament; how 
the anti-English feeling, too well accounted for as it is, would be 
crystallised and rendered definite; how a fostered priesthood 
would foster antipathy to the predominant Protestant neighbor ; 
how natural self-interest would grudge having to bear part of the 
burden of a British debt. At the best, the sort of union stipulated 
for by Home Rulers would be a union of militarism; surely 
the very worst tie that could be called by such a name. Ireland 
and England would simply have a common army and navy; a 
common share in governing India, in pretending to govern the 
colonies, and in meddling with European affairs. They might or 
might not have a common system of taxation ; their main bond of 
union would be community of throat-cutting. The alliance would, 
doubtless, be decorously called defensive ; but seeing that the sole 
employment of British soldiers from time immemorial has been 
in wars of aggression or crazy crusading, the common action 
would presumably be restricted to international burglary. 


That is an unvarnished statement of what the situation would 
be as forecasted by Home Rulers. The present writer respectfully 
submits, however, that even that forecast is unwarrantably opti- 
mistic. What reason is there to suppose that Ireland would even 
continue to unite with Britain for the fascinating object of 
slaughtering barbarians ? If it be granted—and how can it with 
any confidence be denied ?—that Irish prejudice against England 
would—for a time at least—grow more robust under an Irish 
Parliament, on what ground can it be assumed that Irishmen 
would act amicably with Englishmen and Scotchmen in matters 
of foreign policy ? Less than none. 

Nearly forty years ago Count Cavour, discussing impartially 
enough the Home Rule agitation of O’Connell, gave it as his 
opinion that the idea of an Anglo-Hibernian confederation in 
which the two countries should meet as equals to decide on 
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foreign policy was chimerical; and it is difficult to understand 
how men of affairs can, on full reflexion, take any other view. 
In the imperial Parliament proposed by Home Rulers, Britain 
would of necessity have the preponderating weight. Ireland 
would be the mere satellite of England. Will any one say that is 
a réle to which Irishmen would take kindly ? It may be argued, 
somewhat on the lines taken above, that there is no reason why 
Irishmen, as such, should differ from Englishmen on questions of 
foreign policy ; that in debates on such matters the representa- 
tives of the two nations would be found mixed up. It is impos- 
sible, indeed, for Home Rulers consistently to use that argument, 
seeing that they are always insisting on the presence of national 
differences of character. What has to be considered, however, is 
not the existence of any innate qualities which would make it 
impossible for Irishmen and Englishmen to govern India in 
union, or decide whether weak states should be bullied or pro- 
tected. The obvious danger is that the assertion of Irish autonomy 
would foment national jealousy to an indefinite degree. The 
Home Rule argument assumes, that while Ireland might insist on 
entirely remodelling her laws and removing every vestige of 
English influence from her institutions; while she might even 
establish protective tariffs—for that has been spoken of by Home 
Rulers as a desirable step—there would never be any serious 
friction in the management of imperial affairs; that Lrishmen 
would pay their share of the interest on the National Debt, and 
their share of the cost of the royal family, and of the army and 
navy, though the disposition of the army and navy would con- 
stantly be predetermined by Britain, and the royal family would 
be an exclusively British luxury. It is submitted that human 
nature in Ireland must undergo some very sweeping changes 
before such a prospect can reasonably be pronounced likely. 


J. ROBERTSON. 
(To be concluded.) 


Crinolet. 


a 


Ty ermine, minever, and vair, 
Successors to the poor apostles 
Utter the oft-repeated prayer. 


In ermine, minever, and vair, 
Too delicate te venture where 
The common crowd in passing jostles, 


In ermine, minever, and vair, 
Successors to the poor apostles ! 


In Passero. 
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How F made a Telescope. 


IT seems to me wonderful that more educated people, at least, 
do not study astronomy. No doubt there is a sufficient reason 
for it in every case ; and yet to one who is fond of the study, 
it appears rather singular that others should have no interest in 
it at all. 

I cannot remember what first awakened my interest in the 
sun, moon, and stars, nor can I bring the time within the reach 
of my memory. It must have been very early. Perhaps the 
home of my boyhood on the cliffs of Portland, with a grand 
stretch of sea all round me, except in one direction, may have 
had something to do with it. Sunrises and sunsets seen over 
the sea mean so much more than in towns or even in inland 
country places, except, perhaps, amidst mountains. By the shore 
you see the first flush of dawn, followed by its expanding love- 
liness, till it bursts into morning. The sun, red as gold, slowly 
uprears its disc, while a bridge of the same precious metal spans 
the sea from the horizon to the foot of the cliff on which you 
stand. In some states of the atmosphere, the sun is no sooner 
seen than its disc is distorted by the refracting air, and often 
[ have seen it for a few seconds just the shape of a vase or golden 
goblet, with its base upon the horizon. By the sea-side, you see 
the moon and stars, too, as soon as they show themselves above 
the eastern verge, whereas in smoky towns you must wait till 
they are far up before you see them, and even then their lustre is 
sadly shorn. 

It may have been the circumstances of my youth that set me 
a-thinking and observing astronomically ; but, whatever it was, 
I cannet recall the time when I forgot to notice any heavenly 
body within sight. My first telescope I made myself, having 
bought the two lenses for 3s. 6d.—6d. more than Jeremiah 
Horrocks expended upon the one by which he observed the 
first transit of Venus (1639) ever seen by man. I mounted those 
lenses, but the instrument was never satisfactory. Its history 
is a curious one, but too long to relate here. The next telescope 
I used was a good field-glass—an instrument not to be despised 
when you have nothing better. 

After that, a friend lent me a good-sized telescope, five inches 
in diameter, and about five feet long, made by an amateur who 
did not understand his work ; and the result was that his instru- 
ment was exceedingly poor. I used it for some time upon the 
moon, but with little effect beyond catching a severe cold in my 
left eye, which developed into ophthalmia. About a year later 
I bought a very small telescope for 2s. 6d., no more than three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, constructed on the Galilean 
principle, that is, with a double convex glass in front, and the 
one near the eye double-concave, like an opera-glass. With 
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that small instrument I have repeatedly seen spots on the sun. 
That, by-the-bye, is no great feat, except for so small a glass; 
for no longer ago than last July 26th, at 7.38, I saw with the 
naked eye an enormous spot on the sun, which I had been ex- 
ql amining in the telescope earlier in the afternoon. Spots may 
| frequently be seen through smoked-glasses without any telescope, 
though, of course, to see them in reality, you must use a good 
instrument. 


a SSS 





Fig, 1. 
Sun-spot of April 17th, 1839; the black spot exceeded 20,000 miles in 


length, and the whole occupied about 130,000 miles. The figure is 
adapted to a 4 inch radius of the sun. 


My first telescope worth the name was purchased in 1874, and 
cost me 27s. 6d. This I mounted myself. Its diameter was 2} 
inches. This was an achromatic. I should explain that when one 
lens only is used as an object glass of a telescope, the image 
of any object seen is colored (chromatic); when two or more 

















Diagram showing the principle of chromatic dispersion. S W T is a ray 
of white light, let through a hole, F, inashutter, EG. A BCisa 
glass prism. The ray of white light passing through the prism is 
separated into its seven constituent colors; in the absence of the 
prism the ray would follow the line S W T; when the prism is placed 
in its path, the ray is refracted in the direction R, and as each color 
in the ray is refracted to a different extent (violet most, red least) an 
elongated spectrum, O P, is thrown on a screen, L M, the spectrum 
showing the seven colors as marked. Dispersion is similarly caused 
by a lens. 


different kinds of glass form one compound lens, then the image 
is almost free from color (achromatic). The history of the 
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achromatic telescope is one of the most interesting chapters in the 
records of science, but cannot be reproduced here. My instru- 


em 





Fie. 3. Fia, 4. 


Fig. 3. Achromatic (compound) lens, the double convex lens is of crown, 
the double concave of flint glass. Fig. 4 is a still more useful achro- 
matic lens, and is triple. The double convex lenses are respectively 
of crown and plate, the double concave of flint glass. The dispersion 
caused by one lens is corrected by the other, or others. 


ment cost me altogether from 30s. to 40s., and with it I did good 
work for several years. Then I sold it and procured one of 24 
inches diameter, which was a very great improvement. This in 
turn made room for a 3-inch one, and three years ago this was 
ousted for a 44-inch Newtonian reflector, by Browning-With. 





Fie. 5. 


Diagram showing relative positions of object and observer with a reflect- 
ing telescope. A is the star, or object; at C is a mirror, which 
reflects the rays, forming the cone of rays as figured, and the rays 
are brought to a focus at D, making there the image of the star. The 
observer is represented by the eye, and faces the mirror, having his 
back to the object. He studies D through the lenses of the telescope, 
represented by a single lens in the diagram. 


This is really a splendid instrument; for one not too advanced it 
is all that can be desired. But I wanted something larger; 
how to get it, I did not know. My purse could not reach any- 
thing higher ; I wondered, though only half seriously, if my own 
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skill could realise what my purse could not reach, if my brain 
might not be, in this case, more powerful than my cash. The 
thought amused me ; and from amusement I proceeded to serious 
acquaintance, though not without grave suspicion that I was 
entering upon a most ridiculous race. I mentioned it to one of 
my friends, a man of wealth. He asked if it would pay? I 
named it to an optician, and he remarked sarcastically that it 
would be a labor of love; “but,” he added, in a warning tone, 
“you can’t succeed ; no amateur can make a good mirror without 
most expensive tools and almost infinite patience.” A third friend 
kindly told me the same story, and hinted very gently something 
about insanity. It was only those who did not understand the 
nature of the work who seemed to think I might do it. And yet 
I did not feel discouraged. 

So, three years ago, not having anything special to do with my 
spare time, I bought a disc of glass, 8 inches in diameter, and 1} 
inches thick, very rough on both sides. For this I paid only Is., 
buying it of a man who purchased it at a sale amongst a lot of other 
odd things. The next thing was to decide what to do with it. 


Prior to beginning the work my knowledge of the subject, all 
merely theoretical, was just this : 1 knew that one side only of the 
glass needed grinding and polishing, though that side must be 
ground and polished to a true curve, and that that curve must be, 
not a circle, but a parabola, a curve slightly flatter than the circle 
which most nearly corresponds with it, that such a curve was 
extremely difficult to attain, and that no rule of thumb existed by 
which one could make sure of getting it. In optical instruments 
the curves require to be mathematically exact ; unless they are so, 
their performance is most unsatisfactory, though no one can form a 
just estimate of the truth of that who has not seen the difference 
between perfect workmanship and that which falls below it. In 
addition to all this I knew that the glass must be rough ground 
with emery powder and some kind of hard tool, and afterwards 
polished with rouge and pitch; and that when all the grinding 
and polishing were done the face of the mirror, or speculum as it 
is frequently called, required to be silvered by a chemical process, 
which would leave upon it a silver-film about the same thickness 
as gold-leaf. I also understood that there were two ways of 
grinding, one by hand, the other by machinery more or less like 
that by which Lord Rosse ground his big telescope, 6 feet in 
diameter. Except for general optics, a science I had been familiar 
with for many years, I think the above indicates the extent of 
my knowledge of how reflecting telescopes were produced. For 
the information of those who may not be aware of the fact, I may 
say just here that the old-fashioned reflecting telescopes all had 
metallic reflectors, as Lord Rosse’s has; it is not for more than 
about twenty years that silver-on-glass ones have been used, the 
Frenchman, Foucault, being the first, I believe, who made one of 
them. 

Having secured my glass and some emery, I thought | had 
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better see how fast or how slow glass could be ground away 
before entering upon the serious business. So I took a hard 
blue brickbat, and chipped and hammered its face somewhat into 
a convex circle, and then set-to to grind the glass in the middle 
of one of its sides. I soon found that glass, hard as it was, must 
yield to the cutting of emery-powder, and that upon that score I had 
nothing to fear. The serious work now began. In the first place, 
I must either decide the focal length of the mirror that was to be, 
or grind at random. The disc being eight inches in diameter, | 
considered seven feet to be about the proper thing for the focus. 
And what may a focus be ? I seem to hear some one enquire. It 











Fie. 6. 


A B is a burning glass. H G I rays of the sun falling on it and brought to 
a point, or focus, at F. 
































Fie. 7. 


A Bisamirror; the parallel lines figure the rays, which are reflected 
from the mirror and come to a focus at F. C is the centre of the 
circle, of the circumference of which the mirror forms a part. The 
astronomical mirror, as stated in the text, is a part of a parabola, not 
of a circle. 


is a fire-place. The focus of a lens—a burning-glass, for example 
—is just that little spot where all the light and heat are con- 
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densed on the side opposite the sun, the point that produces the 
burning. Now, a hollow, highly-polished reflector will do for 
a burning-glass almost as well as the lens, only its focus is on the 
same side as the sun. Well, I took a piece of zine, and fastened 
it to the foot-path in the back-yard, and then procured a rod 
fourteen feet! long, one end of it fastened to the foot-path by a 
steel pin, the other free to move over the sheet of zinc. The free 
end had in ita piece of a stout needle, filed sharp and flat like 
a chisel. This was moved to and fro along the zinc until it was 
cut nearly through, the cut being the arc of a circle. Then, when 
I pulled the pieces of zinc asunder, I had two templets, or tem- 
plates, the one to fashion my grinding-tool by, the other to be 
used as a gauge to see that the glass itself was assuming the right 
shape, viz., circular ; for the practice is to grind the mirror to the 
are of a circle first, and then flatten it into a parabola. 

My first tool was nothing better than an old school-slate, very 
thick, which I chipped and filed round the same size as the 
intended mirror, and then fashioned one of its faces convex to 
grind the glass concave. This tool I fastened by pitch to a disc 
of wood the same size, and went to work. Later, I fitted up 
a rude wheel and pulley by which to drive my tool. This 
worked much faster than the hand could do; but I found on 
polishing that I had not got the proper curve—the mirror was 
useless. This was a bit disappointing ; and, as other work began 
to press upon me rather harder than had been the case, and as 
possibly there may have been a little of the well-known feeling 
of tiring of a new toy, I put away my speculum for nearly two 
years! During that long period I was too busy to attend to it, 
though my hopes were not quite dead. 

In June, 1882, I became acquainted with an amateur telescope 
maker in Liverpool, who took great, though becoming, pride in 
showing me his own productions in that line. He isa working 
man; and I wish him success in his undertaking. After I had 
seen this gentleman’s work, I resolved to try once more to finish 
mine. I set to work, and by the middle of August had advanced 
sufficiently far to be able to see sun spots and moon craters in my 
own mirror. This was encouraging. But the focus was about 20 
inches too long to please me. That was serious. I hesitated a 
while what to do, and then resolved to do the whole work over 
again, and at it I went. I reground and deepened the concavity 
so as to shorten the focus down to about 6 feet 6 inches, and this 
took me all my spare time for about six months. What might 
have been done in six hours by proper machinery was accom- 
plished with exceeding slowness by hard work. 

This is how I did it finally, though I tried several plans before 
resorting to this. In the back kitchen I inverted a poss-tub, and 
placed the mirror face uppermost upon a board to which it was 
fastened, the board being placed on the bottom of the tub. Then 





1 The focus of a reflecting telescope is one half the radius of the circle to which 
its face corresponds. So you must strike a radius of 14 feet to get a focus of 7 feet. 
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with the tool covered with boiled pitch, across which grooves 
were cut, I polished my mirror with water and rouge, moving 
the polisher in straight strokes to and from me, while I walked 
gradually round and round the tub. This insured equal polishing 
all over the surface of the mirror, and also a regular curve. It 
was slow work ; and when after some weeks I laid the speculum 
on its edge in front of sun or moon, I could see the image all 
right in the middle of the glass, but when I moved my head soas 
to bring the image to the edge of it, I saw that it was distorted 
by being spread out in a most wonderful fashion. This showed 
that the mirror was too flat, being neither a circle nor parabola ; 
and I made a small polisher about three inches in diameter, and 
worked only at the middle of the glass. In a few days I per- 
ceived that this middle portion gave me a correct image of sun or 
moon; and then by a larger polisher I worked outwards to the 
edge of the mirror, constantly testing it upon the sun as I pro- 
ceeded. It was tedious work, but I went on week after week, 
warming to the task instead of cooling in it, until, early in this 
year, I found 1 had finished. I tested my glass side by side with 
the one by Browning-With, and could perceive no difference in 
their performance on an object with the naked eye. Then I tried 
eye-pieces to magnify the image, and found that mine performed 
as well as the other. I next tested them in a more orthodox 
fashion by a process too technical to be described here, and found 
they were both alike. Then I mounted mine in a wooden tube, 
and tried it upon the pkne‘s, the sun, and the moon, and dis- 
covered that I had really nale a telescope that was worth using. 
It was not yet silvered. 1 told my friend, the optician above 
mentioned. He looked grave, and said I could not be sure how it 
would work till it was silvered. I silvered it, and it worked just 
as well; the definition seems as good as the Browning-With pro- 
duces, and, of course, the image of sun and moon and planets is 
far brighter in mine, and also much larger. 


Altogether I think myself amply repaid for my trouble, while 
the surprise of succeeding where I had no good right to expect 
success gives just enough of flavor to the fruits of my toil to make 
them quite enjoyable. Let it, however, be distinctly understood 
that I am by no means confident that mine equals in perfection 
the best productions of the regular workers ; but I do say that the 
more I have used mine the better I am satisfied with it. If any 
young or middle-aged reader should be prompted to go and do 
likewise, or any reader whatsoever be induced by it to study 
astronomy,my paper will not beinvain. And I may say, in closing, 
that I am not yet content. If opportunity ever should occur, Iam 
almost certain to attempt a very much larger telescope than the 
one I have. I want the largest | can possibly get. I am too poor 
to buy it, for telescopes are dear. I must therefore try to supply 
my own want. In the meantime the present one has hardly yet 
been used, and I anticipate much pleasure from it during the 
coming winter. Though, alas! a telescope, however good, has 
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serious drawbacks on the score of enjoyment. In this country the 
weather is so awfully bad as to be positively provoking to a man | 
with a telescope ; and then to render things worse, when the fine 
days and nights do come, I am frequently from home! Still, to 
me there is no sweeter enjoyment nor one more refreshing than 
the use of a telescope. Jos. SYMES. 








A Box of Flowers. 





You knew that I was fond of flowers, 
Sweet friend, and in a thoughtful day 
You searched for me the floral bowers,, 
In your lone wandering far away : 
What blended taste of scent and hue, 
The fairest e’er my fancy knew, 
Beloved the more since culled by you, 
A child of genial southern skies, 
And sent to me where flowers are few, 
Aud summer all too swiftly flies. 


You knew that I was fond of flowers, 
That these alone my heart can share 
With her who soothes my wearier hours, 
And lifts the burden of my care. 
But ah! you could but faintly. know 
The ardour of that mystic glow 
One sweetened pause in life could throw 
Upon my nature-loving breast, 
When like a music soft and low, 
Your speechless gift my heart possessed. 


You knew that I was fond of flowers— 
Earth’s brighter things than heaven can vaunt ; 
You knew that in my musing hours 
My heart had breathed a floral chaunt ; 
You knew that I had paused to dream 
By every bend of life’s wide stream, 
Aud seen the margin brightly gleam 
With every pleasing floral hue ; 
You knew all bright to me would seem, 
For thus, sweet friend, it seemed to you. 





You knew that I was fond of flowers— 

That one sweet rose I treasured well, 
Born in my best of northern bowers, 

And given, in love, with me to dwell. 
Ah! when I view these peerless things, 
Each petal some new rapture brings, 

Life loses all its puny stings, 
And nobler, loftier thought has birth ; 
And in my heart a something sings : 
**T want no heaven more bright than earth.” 


Joun Rowet WALLER. 
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III.—THE CAVE-MEN. 


THERE is a question about the early cave men that arouses 
interest and fascination in the mind of the modern anthropologist. 
It has been disputed with almost personal animus, and with 
theological bitterness. How long since these rude men did 
battle with the elements of nature and the giants of the past ? 
Did they live six or seven, or seventy, or seven hundred thou- 
sand years ago? Principal Dawson has argued very plausibly 
in favor of six or seven thousand years as being the extreme 
limit of the age of man; but the impression his book leaves 
on the mind of the unbiassed reader is, that he is pleading a 
cause, and putting constraint on Nature that is alien to her 
observed phenomena of patient and gradual growth. For con- 
sider the England of the late Pleistocene, where the men of the 
rude stone implements roamed, a Continental England, a Britain 
forming a promontory stretching far out into the Atlantic, 
and connected by forest valleys with Europe on the South 
and East. Consider, too, that the older cave men, and the 
men of the river drift, certainly appeared soon after the close 
of the last glacial epoch, or even, as there is good reason for 
supposing, in an interglacial age, and that the glacial period 
may date back to any period between 80,000 and 800,000 years 
ago. We must remember, also, the vast climatic changes which 
have taken place in the intervening time, from weather so arctic 
in severity that glaciers extended as far south as the Thames, 
and rein-deer abounded in the south of France and in Wales, 
to the present temperate state of things. The extinction or dis- 
persion of a fauna is a slow process also, yet many of the pleisto- 


cene mammals have become wholly extinct, and the remainder, . 


for the most part, have retreated to Africa, or to the countries 
within the Arctic circle. Then, again, the river valleys tell a 
story of vast continued denudation. They have acquired the 
greater portion of their present depth and outline since the days 
of the Cave men. Caverns, into which the river floods once 
swept their débris of pebbles, clay, sand and drowned animals, 


have long since been left high and dry, eighty or a hundred feet . 


or more above the present river levels. This one fact is highly 
significant of the lapse of intervening time. Bearing in mind, 
then, that the England of to-day is in outline essentially the 
England of the Roman invasion two thousand years ago, and 
that the Britain of the Cave and River-drift men was continental, 
having a climate entirely different in character, inhabited by a 
strange fauna, and drained by rivers running far above their 
present levels, we can only conclude that the intervening period 


of time must be so enormous as not to be reducible to any 
human chronology. 
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Attempts have keen made to estimate approximately the age 
of some cavern deposits by tke thickness of the stalagmite that 
overlies them, and one would naturally suppose that average 
results might be attainable by a tolerably accurate series of 
observations extended through a series of years. But such is 
not the case. For the truth is, there is no unifcrmity in the 
rate of accretion in the same cave at different ] ero !s, much less 
in caves having no connexion with one another. Obviously, the 
rate of growth will depend on the amount of rainfall in the 
district, which is variable, in the facilities afforded for its diffu- 
sion over the cavern roof, which vary with the varying elevation 
and depression of the land surface, and on the amount of air 
which gains admission to the caves to facilitate or lessen the 
work of evaporation. The result of observations in Ingleborough 
Cave show a rapid growth of stalagmite—about an inch in three 
and a half years ; but an inscription in Kent’s Hole, bearing date 
1604, has only received an incrustation a twentieth of an inch 
thick. Consequently, if the rate of growth were not variable in 
the same cave, the work of three years in the one would occupy 
thousands of years in the other. 

Whatever phase of nature we interrogate, we find that there 
exist no data by which we can measure the hard and exact lines 
of chronological periods in terms of years and centuries. We are 


-as certain as we can be of any evidential fact that man lived in 


Britain contemporaneously with a fauna now extinct, amidst a 


-climate and physical surroundings vastly different from those 


which now prevail, and in an extremely low state of culture 
as regards the mechanical arts. And with this knowledge we 
must remain content for the present. We receive a profound 
impression of the vast antiquity of the human race; but where 


-or when the fathers of that race first began their high career, 


we can neither ascertain nor guess. 


Comparing the advances of the later centuries of the world 
with the early history of mankind, we are struck by the thought 
of the extremely slow progress made by ancient peoples in the 
mechanical arts. In all probability the men who chipped the 
rude paleolithic flints inhabited the earth during many thousands 
of years, and yet they never developed the art of grinding sym- 
metrically and polishing their surfaces. They appear never to 
have domesticated any animals to their service, nor to have cleared 
and tilled the ground and made it yield corn and herbs. The 
later palzolithic cave deposits show no important improvement 
over those of an earlier date, and only with the advent of another 
and a stranger people do we find a well-marked advance in human 
culture ; and is it not pretty much the same to-day, notwithstand- 
ing the vastly superior opportunities the human race enjoys ? 
Man is a bundle of habits, and little in love with change. Old 


nations, old organisations, and old men become fossilised. 


Regeneration when it comes, comes with new nations and new 
men. The old will die rather than change, as savage nations die 
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away before the civilised. Few men and few peoples get out of 
the groove in which their habits and methods have been found. 
The paleolithic men passed away from Europe, and the men of the 
New Stone Age occupied their places. There is no intermingling 
of races, but a sharp line of demarcation. The old Cave men were 
tall and well developed, they were destitute of agriculture and 
domestic animals. They were brachycephalic or broad headed. 
Their successors were short in stature, possessed flocks and herds, 
and tilled the ground. They were dolichocephalic, or long 
headed, an they buried in caves, which their predecessors do not 
appear to have done. Before these men the palewolithic hunters 
perished completely, became as utterly extinct as the wild animals, 
their grisly contemporaries. There is something tragic in their 
fate. Did they die out before the new invaders, as the Indians 
and Australians are dying out before the white man, or did they 
perish in disputing their wild territory with the new comers ? 
Ever’ the tide of migration has flowed westward to the sea, and 
perhaps Goths and Huns, Saxons and Muscovites, were anticipated 
millenniums since by yet wilder bands who swarmed away from 
their central Asian home. One looks with a feeling of awe on 
that birthplace of races, the Asian plateau, sending forth its hordes 
of Iberic, Celtic, Belgic, and Gothic peoples to possess and rule 
Europe in succession, and even in this 19th century, Russia look- 
ing with greedy eyes from her wild domain upon the fertile 
and wealthy lands of the west, is now and again a source of 
uneasiness. 

No history records the story of the lives of the men of the New 
Stone Age, and yet we know far more about them than we know of 
their predecessors. Cave deposits and burials in England, France, 
and Belgium, the barrows and cromlechs of Britain and France, 
the lake habitations of Switzerland, the gallery graves of 
Scandinavia, and the kitchen middens of Denmark, are the chief 
remains of this people. Their physical surroundings were not 
very different from ours. The England of the neolithic men was 
insular, but its coast margin was rather more extended than it is 
at present, and its shores were skirted by the remains of the old 
pleistocene forests. The climate was very much colder than it is 
now, though not subject to the extremes of temperature that ob- 
tained inthe former age. Many of the earlier fauna had migrated, 
others had become extinct, while a large proportion also stil! sur- 
vived. But now we meet for the first time with the domestic dog, 
horse, sheep, goat, Celtic short-horn, and hog. The river va'leys 
had attained nearly their present levels, but morass and forest 
thickly overspread the country, affording shelter and subsistence 
to the bears, wild boars, wolves, deer, reindeer, elk and moose, 
with which the land abounded. 

So the caves of the earth, from Yorkshire to Gibraltar and 
Malta, and right away to the far east, are brimful of the romance 
of actual life. They carry us back from the dawn of history to 
those cim ages for which we have no horologe. The records of 
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unknown millenniums are contained within the compass of a few 
feet of breccia earth and charcoal. Skulls and bones, jewellery, 
} ottery, implements of warfare and of domestic use, reveal dis- 
tinctions of races whose existence ended ere the father of history 
wrote or Homer sung, or Cadmus invented his mystic signs. 
The English caves carry us back to the time when Britain was 
continental, when rivers flowed in the valleys where the tides of 
ocean roll to-day, when the immense land surface supported forest 
growths which gave shelter to herds of mammoth and hippopotami, 
of bears and wolves, bisons and hyenas, amongst which roamed 
the primeval Nimrod, man, whose very existence must have been 
jeopardised against such fearful odds, J. HORNER. 























THE terrible volcanoes which have destroyed and menaced 
in Ischia, in Java, and other parts of the world, may ere long 
have their counterpart in the political world. The atmosphere 
in Spain is heavy, and there are rumblings and murmurs of 
revolt, more than whispers of not far off revolution. France 
may at any time begin a war with China, and her “ victories ” 
in Annam, Tunis, and Madagascar have already gravely damaged 
the Republic. Germany is uneasy, and the petit état de sige at 
Berlin may necessitate war, if only as a relief from internal 
revolutionary pressure. The anti-Semitic outrages increase under 
Austrian rule in Hungary, and the movement seems now directed 
against landowners as well as Jews. The Croats are rising, and 
the revolutionary movement is extending. In Bulgaria the 

tussian coup d'état hardly looks like permanent peace. 


AT last Henri Dieudonné, Comte de Chambord, is buried, and 
the Orleanists, who took the throne from Charles V., are rebuked 
at Frohsdorff. The allusion made here to Don Carlos as head 
of the Bourbons has actually found realisation in the place 
given to him by the Comtesse de Chambord at the funeral, and 
there is even talk amongst some of the maddest, and least French, 
Legitimists of the hereditary rights of Don Carlos. Right 
divine! But for what? The Univers, Roman Catholic organ, 
mournfully declares that the era of Christian monarchy is closed 
for France. Don Carlos himself is too wise to claim the right to 
succeed to nothing. The Orleanists watch and wait to profit, if 
they may, by the blunders they hope may be made in the name 


of the Republic. And the Ministry of the Reyublic seeras dis- 
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posed to blunder most fearfully by warring against China. The 
question is, will the Chambers provide the funds for such a 
suicidal course ? 

THE new movement of the Slavs against Hungary is of serious 
menace to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The truth is at present 
not easy to ascertain, either as to the extent or organisation of 
the insurrectionary party. Austrian censors are very able in their 
manipulation of news for foreign readers, 

AT Amsterdam a strong resolution was passed by the Congress 
of the International Federation of Freethinkers, indignantly pro- 
testing against the persecution of the Jews in varions European 
countries. This resolution has been gracefully and gratefully 
acknowledged in England by the Jewish World. 


THE Dutch East Indian Budget shows an increased deficiency, 
one which will be aggravated by the Javanese disasters. 


THE news from South Africa shows that the Sir Bartle Frere 
policy has resulted in a state of anarchy and confusion which 
becomes worse confounded every time we meddle with it. The 
news.as to Cetewayo implies very serious double dealing on the 
part of the Natal Government. 

IN Ireland Michael Davitt, unquestionably one of the most 
honest amongst Irish leaders, had commenced a tour of public 
meetings which had opened enthusiastically, seeming like « 
triumphal march. Speaking and exposure have unhappily pro- 
voked an attack of inflammation of the lungs, in consequence 
of which he has cancelled many of his intended addresses. 


WHILST the Speech from the Throne, in proroguing Parlia- 
ment, spoke of the general soundness of trade, the Zines, dealing 
with the cotton workers’ strike, says, at least for the cotton trade, 
“all agree that the state of trade is bad—deyplorably so.” 


THE large majority of the Anglo-Indian officials are exerting 
themselves to defeat the Ilbert Bill. English Radicals should 
give their fullest support to the measure. It is only a very small 
step towards making natives in Hindustan feel that we do not 
desire always to treat them as a conquered race. Fortunately, the 
Indian Government is now trying to introduce local self-govern- 
ment in the north-western provinces. 

ON the 17th and 18th of this month there is to be a “ Liberal ” 
Conference at Leeds ; but as the National Reform Union join in 
convening the Conference, it may be hoped the Radical element 
will be well represented. 

The committee on Parliamentary Reform appointed by the 
London clubs, and of which Mr. G. Standring, 8 and 9), Finsbury 
Street, E.C., is secretary, contemplates immediate action to press 
the Government on the extension of the borough suffrage to 
counties, and the redistribution of seats. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Dr. HERMANN MULLER, the famous German botanist, who 
immortalised himself by his study of the fertilisation of plants 
by insects, died at Prad, in the Tyrol, of inflammation of the 
lungs, on August 25th. 

An electric tramcar has made a successful journey in Paris. 
Faure’s accumulazors are. used, and are fixed under the seats. 
They are connected with a Siemens’ machine. The car travels 
nearly 94 miles per hour on level ground, and is said to be very 
easy to manage. It is expected that such cars will cost about half 
as much to work as do horse tramcars. 


The following statement appears in Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly 
(U.8.A.): “Physicians are not noted for unanimity of opinion, 
and it may, therefore, be worthy of note that two of them have 
agreed upon the observation that a ready method to stop obstinate 
hiccough consists in placing the tips of the fingers beneath the 
lower ribs and exerting compression in an inw ‘ard and upward 
direction. This pressure, continued for a little time, checks the 
spasmodic contractions of the diaphragm.” 


M. MARCEL DEPREZ has succeeded in working a dynamo 
machine, invented by himself, by a mountain stream &? miles 
away, through a wire 2 mm. in thickness. By means of his 
dynamo he then lighted 110 Edison electric lamps in Grenoble 
Town Hall. It has been clear for some time that falling water 
gives a motive power easily convertible into electric energy, but 
as far as I know this is the first case—beyond toy machines—in 
which the knowledge has been turned to account. 


MR. WEBSTER GILLETT, of Flushing, Long Island, U.S.A., is 
said to have invented an apparatus which will enable persons on 
opposite sides of the Atlantic to converse by telephone. Mr. 
Gillett says that “ conversation may be carried on over an ordinary 
telegraph wire, with my telephone, between points 2,600 miles 
apart.” 

THE meeting of the British Association took place this year at 
Stockport, in Lancashire, beginning on September 19th, and 











ending September 27th. Sir W. Siemens resigned the chair to ‘ j 
Professor A. Cayley, Sadlerian Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, who delivered the presidential address, choosing for his | 
subject Pure Mathematics. 

THE most frightful physical convulsions have taken place ig 


during the last two months. Soon after the destruction of Cassa- 
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micciola, Java was desolated by earthquakes and by a wave that 
swept inland from the sea, carrying all before it. The loss of life is 
put at over 100,000, whole villages having been destroyed at a blow, 
and the face of the country changed. The kind of spectacle offered 
by the volcano of Krakatoa before its terrible eruption is vividly 
described by an officer of. the “‘ Almora,” and is reported by the 
St. James’s Gazette: “The voleano was on the Island of Krakatoa, 
at the entrance of the straits of Sunda, and one magnificent 
blaze of light was proceeding from its height. Higher and higher 
the blaze seemed to mount as we drew closer to its base, while 
the sound had now become one continuous roar, like hundreds of 
blasts from some mighty furnace, and a volume of black smoke 
extended for miles from it, like a funereal pile. As we passed 
through, some of the fine dust and strong sulphurous fumes of the 
subterranean upheavals got into our eyes and filled our throats, 
causing us to keep under the awnings till we passed—glad to 
leave the island on our lee. We could then admire its splendid 
upheaval and listen to its mighty roar without fear. There 
seemed to be a strange vibration in the water and ship while we 
were passing. The flames looked grand as, leaping high into the 
heavens with a mighty roar, they sent their sulphurous fumes 
apparently miles upward, and then dying out till they seemed 
expended, would leap upward with renewed force and fury. 
This continued till the ship took us farther and farther away, the 
sound got weaker, and the light soon appeared like a lighthouse 
on the shore. We passed about three or four miles from it, and 
had the wind been blowing from the southward, I dare say we 
should have felt some considerable annoyance from it. As 
it was, it only gave us a grand volcanic spectacle that will 
never be forgotten.” There are some _ sixteen active vol- 
canoes in Java, and the whole district is volcanic. America 
has not escaped; south-eastern Minnesota has been swept 
by a tornado, which left one-third of the flourishing city of 
Rochester in ruins, and blew a passenger train, which was 
travelling at a high rate of speed, right off the line, killing and 
injuring sixty of the passengers. Earthquake shocks have been 
felt at Rome, and in the Engadine. The island of Ometepec, in 
the Lake of Nicaragua, has been completel) destroyed by an 
eruption, the whole island having been transformed into “a 
heaving mass of molten lava.” Our own coasts have been strewn 
with wrecks, while corn has been carried by the storm into the sea 
along the Sussex and Hampshire shores. It would be difficult to 
parallel the horrors of August and September. The Pall Mall Gazette 
publishes the following account of a supposed submarine eruption, 
from Capt. E. Ashdown, captain of the P. and O. steamship “ Siam.” 
He says that his vessel: “on her voyage from King George’s 
Sound to Colombo, on the Ist of August, when in lat. 6° S., 
long. 89° E., passed for upwards of four hours through large 
quantities of lava, which extended as far as could be seen (the 
ship was going eleven knots at the time). The lava was floating 
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in a succession of waves of from five to ten yards wide, and 
trending in a direction north-west to south-east. The nearest 
land was the coast of Sumatra (distant 700 miles), but as there 
was a current of fifteen to thirty miles a day setting to the east- 
ward, the lava could not have come from there, and he could only 
imagine that it must have been an upheaval from somewhere 
near the spot. The soundings on the chart showed over 2,000 
fathoms. Captain Ashdown adds that there was a submarine 
volcano near the spot in 1789.” 


QUITE the best story of animal intelligence that I have seen 
comes from Mr. Morgan J. Roberts, in Natwre (No. 723). Mr. 
Roberts has a collie bitch, named Winifred, who is his constant 
companion. He is in the habit of fishing for eels, baiting 
several lines, and attending to each when the float indicates a 
bite. The collie took much interest in this proceeding, and Mr. 
Roberts at last noticed “that by cons'ant observation the dog 
had come to understand the connexion between the bobbing 
and final disappearance of a float, and the subsequent exciting 
proceedings of pulling up an eel, disengaging it from the hook, 
and putting it into the creel. The cocked ears, head on one side, 
and eager eyes of Winifred, when she saw the float bobbing, gave 
plain proof that she was as much interested in the fishing as her 
master.” One day Mr. Roberts had left a baited hook, and had 
gone across to the other side of the pond, Winifred remaining and 
watching the float. Presently she showed the usual signs of 
interest, and Mr. Roberts saw his float disappear. As he did not 
come, Winifred jumped and barked, and at last, growing despe- 
rate, seized the end of the rod in her mouth, and began backing, 
to try and pull out the line! Mr. Roberts hastened to the rescue 
of his tackle, and found an eel on his hook. The explanation of 
this remarkable reasoning power on the part of Winifred must 
be looked for in the words: “ My constant companion.” Few 
who have not had personal experience in the matter can estimate 
the development of canine intelligence when the dog is treated 
as a companion and friend. 


Mr. MOULEY’s report on “The Bernissart Iguancdon,” in the 
same number of Nature, is well worthy the attention of all 
students of natural history. Principal Dawson’s address—Dr. 
Dawson is the retiring president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science—on “Some Unsolved Problems in 
Geology,” will be read with interest and much disagreement. 

ANNIE BESANT. 





Ata public table the other day, two “ gentlemen” got into rehement 
dispute upon a subject of which they were profoundly ignorant. A large 
dog, whose slumbers on the hearth were disturbed by the altercation, rose 
up and began to bark furiously. ‘* Hold your tongue, you brute.” said an 
old gentleman, who had been quietly sipping his wine; ‘“‘you know no 
more about it than they do.” 
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“GLAD TIDINGS” AT THE STANDARD.—The title of the 
piece is not very apt, and the baptism of the steamboat in the 
fifth act with the name “Glad Tidings,” looks as if the authors, 
Messrs James Willing and Stainforth, felt that something ought 
to be done to justify the name of the drama. There is a story 
in the play, even though it is a confused one. And more 
than that there is a problem hinted at, and some attempt is 
made to grapple with it. The problem is that one which is 
almost as old as civilisation, the position of a child and of 
her mother when the marriage of the latter has been illegal, bu 
not immoral. But the authors never really grasp their nettle. 
They do not, I suppose they dare not, show that in the position ef 
the second wife there is no immorality. Never once in the inter- 
views between the two lovers does either of them comfort the 
other with this thought. The touchstone is not once made that 
which is really right or wrong, @.e., that which will conduce to 
the happiness or misery of the race. It is always, and only, a 
question of the verdict of society. As to the artists concerned. 
Of the women, Miss Bella Titheradge, with her small part, is by 
far the best. Her death-scene is exceedingly powerful. Miss Car- 
lyon is pretty, and so is her acting. Miss Falconer.as the Diabola 
of the play, never once moved me; and Miss Amy Steinberg, as the 
ill-used heroine, though a far finer actress than the lady who played 
the part of persecutor, only moved me once. Miss Steinberg’s acting 
in the Woolwich scene, when among the corpses taken from the 
river she seeks her child, was splendid. In the earlier part of 
the play this able actress misses many fine points, notably the 
obvious one to be made on the accusation : “ You are his mis- 
tress.” Of the men, Mr. Shepherd in a Brabazon Sykes’ part is 
the best, and has the best lines. Mr. Arthur Dacre, who must 
really wish that he was not so good looking, clips his words 
terribly, and has no more pathos in him than a milestone. Mr. 
Odell overacts, and Mr. Vincent should whiten his eyebrows. 
The part of the refined scoundrel, without which no well-regulated 
drama is now compleie, is played easily (not that it is easy to 
play) by Mr. E. Gurney. 


THE Princess’ has followed, and Drury Lane is to follow, 
the excellent example set originally by Mr. John Hollingshead 
at the Gaiety. Fees are, and are to be, abolished. One wonders 
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what will become of the harpies now that body-snatching is out 
of fashion. ‘'oole’s Theatre still keeps up the system. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS certainly knows the taste or the 
want of it of the English people. Nor does he hesitate, once 
knowing what the majority of folks like, to supply them with 
the article. He knows that English men and women love to 
have a finger in the pie of every other nation, without enquiring 
too curiously into the cleanliness of the finger. He kaows that 
an ordinary audience, and the Drury Lane audience is always 
ordinary, save in size, delights in the sight of British valor inter- 
fering with the affairs of everybody else and demonstrating the 
superiority of the British soldier to a number of the military 
or other races, that increases as the race moves eastward. Hence 
the production of “ Freedom,” the posing of the energetic lessee 
of the National Theatre as the tortured but ultimately trium- 
phant English officer, and an unhealthy instruction of a large 
number of people in the first (want of) principles of Jingoism. 





FRED LESLIE, the third person of the trinity that created a 
Rip Van Winkle, has gone to the country that produced the other 
two. He is in the land of Washington Irving and Joseph Jeffer- 
son. He is missed at the Comedy, where J. A. Arnold, though 
an excellent actor, is neither exactly Fred Leslie nor Rip Van 
Winkle. 





Miss KATE VAUGHAN, grown ambitious in view of her future 
position in the fashionable world, has tried the part of the heroine 
in Wycherley’s “Country Wife,” an adaption of Moliére’s. Miss 
Vaughan not only tried the part, but her audience. By appearing 
afterwards in one of Mr. Reece’s burlesques, that of Cinderella, 
she won back the hearts of her patrons. In regard to comedy 
and burlesque Miss Vaughan will do wisely to bear in mind 
the old proverb, and not leave her last. 


Mr. ToM ROBERTSON has very wisely expunged from the 
posters of his father’s comedy, “M. P.,” the objectionable counter- 
feit presentment of the counter-jumperish Lord Randolph Church- 
ill. He has substituted the pictures of the three Parliamentary 
characters in the little play, who are far more reputable persons 
than the member for Woodstock. 





Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN has by this time found out that there 
is only one theatre in London where entire incoherence of plot 
is regarded as a virtue, and that the name of that theatre is not 
the Avenue, but the Gaiety. His chaotic pieces, “ Binks the 
Photographer” and the “ Bunch of Keys,” have both failed to 
attract the public. Mr. Edouin should remember that if he pro- 
duces chaos on the stage the house is likely to be “ without fourm 
and void.” 
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THE Princess’s company are back again, with one or two 
new faces amongst them, and playing the “Silver King” as 
freshly as if they were all acting that excellent piece for the first 
time. It is not generally known that the drunken third-class 
passenger who creates such uproarious mirth in the second act 
is played by Mr. Neville Doone, who as the forging and forgiven 
secretary of the “Silver King” in the later part of the play is 
rather out of his element. An actor who can take so much 
trouble with a small part as Mr. Doone takes with the incidental 
character I have mentioned, who at the same time never forces 
the part at all, and who, mirabile dictu, is willing to do this 
without his name appearing in the bill, deserves honorable 
mention. 





Mr. SIDNEY GRUNDY, upon whom the thoughtful student of 
the drama of to-day is building hopes, has produced at the Globe 
a comedy, “ The Glass of Fashion.” The Glass has already given 
rise to many reflexions of provincial audiences. In town the ver- 
dicts of the critics have been strangely contradictory. The name of 
G. R. Sims was connected with the comedy in the country but is 
not as far as concerns the present issue. There is a Shine in “the 
Glass of Fashion.” He plays the humorous part of the proprietor of 
a society journal in eternal hot water in consequence of compro- 
mising paragraphs, of which he knows nothing until they glare 
upon him in print. 





It is a curious popular fallacy that good plays and good 
acting are only to be seen in theatres within the charmed district 
whose postal mark is W. We all know the difficulty that the 
Bancrofts, with all their artistic and business abilities, had in 
inducing people to believe that any good thing could come out of 
Tottenham Court Road. And nine out of ten of the Strand 
theatre-goers have never been to the Standard, or to the Surrey. 
I hope that the account of “Glad tidings” at the former theatre 
with which these notes begin will have done something to dis- 
abuse the minds of my readers of this pleasure-lessening notion. 
As to the Surrey, the “ Romany Rye,” the memory of the success 
of which in Oxford Street is still fresh upon us, is now played 
there by an excellent company, and the theatre is as easily reach- 
able by omnibus and tram as many of its more fashionable 
fellows. 





Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, always to the fore in good work, has lent 
his collection of paintings, including works by Moore, Goodwin, 
Crane, Whistler, to the Free Library, 143 Upper Kennington 
Lane. These paintings are on view upon the Sunday as well as 
on the evenings of other days. All friends of the movement for 
obtaining happier Sundays for our harassed and hampered 
English people should help in giving Mr. Taylor the only reward 
for which his generous nature cares—that of a large number of 
visitors to the exhibition, especially on the Sunday. 
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At the same place, an unsectarian Sunday-school is to be 
formed, and those who can help in the musical part of the work 
should communicate at once with the Secretary. 





Mr. ARMITAGE has published the leciures on painting given 
by him to the students of the Royal Academy. The book should 
be in the hands not only of every student of art from the execu- 
tive side, but of all who desire to have an intelligent understand- 
ing of the pictures that they may see in any public and private 
galleries. EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 











‘* At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the bag.”— 
Tuscan Proverb. 











[All communications for this department to be addressed to J. GuNSBERG, EsQ., 
Chess Editor, 63, Fleet Street, London, E.C.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A. Pascoe: Your solution incorrect. If 1. Kt to B5, P takes R, 2. R. 
to Q4 ch, B takes R, and there is no mate. See solution published below. 
—J. C.8.: Many thanks for Problem, which we have made use of here.— 
B. Horwitz: Thanks for interesting Ending. 





SOLUTION. 
Prize Prosiem, page 175 (September). 
White. Back. 
1. Qto R8. R (R 2) takes Q. 
2. Kt to Q7. Q takes R (a). 
3. Kt to B 6, mate. 
(a) R to B sq. 
3. Kt to B5, mate. 
Or— 
1, R (Kt sq) takes Q. 
2. Kt takes Kt P. Kt to Q6 (a). 
3. Kt to B 6, mate. 
(a) R to B sq. 
3. Kt to B 2, mate. 
Or— 
1. Qto R8. Q takes R. 
2. Q takes R (ch). R to Kt 3. 
3. Q to R sq, mate. 
, Or— 


a R (Kt sq) to Kt 2. 
2. Kt to Q7. R takes Kt (best). 
3. Q to K 5, mate. 
There are numerous otker variation: in this beautiful problem that are 
well worth studying. — 
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eaeees =. 2.—By J.C. 8. 


a aaa 
ca 
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es pr igeon n thre 
(Solutions must reach us not later dank the 12th of Octcber.) 


CHESS STUDY — Herr B. Hor 


LACK. 


ae ew 
aa me 
ae 
8 oe 
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se 


White cand vena wins. 
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The above fine example of Chess strategy illustrates the principle of 
precision, all important in the conduct of End games It is essential 
above all things to culculate exactly your own time, as well as that of your 
opponent. ‘There are numerous positions occurring in every-day play, 
where either White or Black can win with the first move. In the above 
Ending, White, in order to win, must lose a move, as otherwise a draw 
will result; 7.e., 

Wits. Brack. 


1. B to Q4 ch. l. RtoK 4, 
2 K to B3 (to attack the R with the K 
is best). 2. Rto K sq. 
3. K to B4. 3. R to B sq ch (best). 
4. K takes R. 4. R to Q sq. 
5. K to K 4 ch. 5. R takes B ch. 


6. K takes R and draws by stalemate, which White cannot avoid, for 
if, in reply to4 R to Qsq, 5. Bto B3, the R will follow the B with 5. R 
to Bsq, and if then 6. B to Q2, with the object of playing the B when it 
cannot be attacked by the R, then Black will draw by 6. R to K sq (ch), 
7. K to B6, Rto K3ch, and draws by perpetual check, for if the R is 
captured, White is stalemated. 
We will now show the way to win: 


White. Back. 
1. B to Q 4 (ch). 1. Rto Kk 4. 
2. K to B3. 2. Rto Ksq. 


3. K to Kt4. This is the subtle winning move. As we have 
shown, K to B 4, a move that nine players out of ten would do, only leads 
toadraw. The strength of K to Kt4 lies therein, that the RK cannot 
echeck on B sq, and so force the K to take the R, as we will show : 


Wuirr, BLAck. 
3. Rto K 3. 
4. K to B4. 4. R to K sq. 
5. B takes R (ch). 5, R takes B. 


Now this is no check, as was the case in the first variation, when the K 
had to play to K 4, and Black could reply with R takes B on Q 4, with a 
check. ‘The stalemate by K takes R can now be avoided by first play ing : 
White. Back. 
6 Pto Kt7 (ch). 6. K takes B. 
7. K takes R, and wins easily. 




















OCTOBER. 


Last month we gave some hints on the cultivation of the hyacinth 
in pots, and also in glasses filled with water. Bulb planting may still 
be continued this month, both in pots for inside decoration, and in the 
open borders for outside display in early spring. In addition to those 
varieties we named in our previous paper, we would recommend to the 
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amateur the culture of a few Roman Hyacinths. These are very pretty 
and of miniature size. They produce several trusses of pure white, 
sweetly-scented flowers. There is no house plant of easier cultivation, 
and by successional treatment blooms may be had from October to March. 
They should be-especially cultivated wherever flowers are desired in mid- 
winter ; if for cut flowers only, they are easiest and best grown in boxes, in 
a rich light soil. They do remarkably wéll in water, flowering very early. 
They are cheaper than the Dutch sorts, costing 3s. 6d. per dozen, or 25s. 
per hundred. Another variety is the Miniature Hyacinth. These are 
very dwarf, flowering early, and when three or four are planted in a pot 
or vase, their effect is fine. They are also adapted for small hyacinth 
glasses, where, with the same treatment as the ordinary Hyacinth, they 
form a pleasing contrast. These range in price from 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
To have a fine display of Hyacinths in the flower garden, they should be 
in the beds by the end of this month. The beds should be well trenched 
up with the spade, and enriched with a fair amount of well-decayed 
cowdung, stable manure, or bone meal. When treated thus liberally 
the Hyacinth will be found the Queen of Spring Flowers, converting our 
wintry earth-beds into lovely masses of richest fragrant bloom, their 
distinct and lovely colors being the most pleasing and attractive feature 
our flower beds can possess. ‘These, with the early Tulips in beds and 
masses, make the flower garden a rare attraction in spring. Tulips 
require the same treatment in their cultivation as Hyacinths. And when 
their colors are harmoniously arranged, they form, when planted in 
masses, one of the most attractive sights imaginable, coming so soon 
after the long, bleak winter. Another fine and easily-cultivated subject 
for early spring decoration is the Polyanthus Narcissus, and a few of 
these should be grown along with the Hyacinth—its habit being a fine 
contrast. They are of easy cultivation, either in the greenhouse or 
sitting-room, in water, sand, or moss. In the culinary garden all vacant 
ground may be manured and trenched over, or laid up in ridges to the 
action of the weather. Towards the end of the month, Rhubarb, if 
required, may be placed in a cellar, or anywhere else where a tempera- 
ture can be kept from 55° to 60°. Lifted now and placed as recom- 
mended and forced gently, fine stalks may be had at Christmas or earlier, 
but the slower it is forced the quality will be the better. Fruit trees 
and bushes may be planted from the end of the month till the time their 
sap begins to flow, and their buds to swell in spring; but we prefer doing 
this work early in November, and never when frosty weather prevails. 
Before planting fruit trees of any kind, it is well to consider what the 
locality is, and what sorts are likely to succeed init. For Pope’s advice 
as to the ‘‘ laying out” of a garden that you ought to 


“ Consult the genius of the place in all,” 


is applicable to the planting of these. For our experience is that some 
kinds that do well in one place fail in others. As regards Apples (the 
most useful of our out-door fruits) we have seen the following sorts do 
well in very varying soils and situations, viz.: Adams’ Pearmain—a 
handsome and sound-keeping desert apple, in season from November to 
February; a hardy tree and a good bearer. Hill’s Seedling, a most 
useful variety, hardy, and free bearer. Lord Suffield—this variety, when 
worked upon the ‘* Paradise’ stock, is a wonderfully free bearer, and 
the fruit handsome and fine. Early Harvest, with many synonyms, is of 
American origin, and can hardly be surpassed as a summer desert apple, 
also useful for culinary purposes; it ripens in August and remains good 
for some weeks. Then we name the Stirling Castle as a never-failing 
bearer and of fine quality, its fruit being good either for cooking or for 
desert. We can say the same for the Hawthornden. The original tree 
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of which we had at one time under our care, as it stood, and probably 
as it yet stands, a wreck of a relic at the one end of the flower garden, 
near the old Castle of Hawthornden, the home of the poet Drummond of 
that Ilk, contemporary of Jonson. It was near to where this old tree 
stands that these two are said to have met, when the English poet visited 
his brother votary of the muses at his romantically situated paternal 
home, and was greeted by him with: 

‘“ Welcome! Welcome! Glorious Ben ;” 
and responded so aptly : 

‘¢Thank ye, thank ye, Hawthornden.” 


The old tree dilapidated with the tear and wear of years—its trunk hol- 
lowed out and half eaten away by the tooth of Time, its branches hoary 
and lichen-covered, canker-eaten to the core, seemed to us determined, 
as it were, ‘‘never to say die,” for the last year we had it under our 
care, and that was as far back as in the year 1862, it blossomed and 
brought to fruition some fair fruit on its branches, that had been swaying 
in the winds and enduring the rigors of over a hundred Scottish winters. 
The fruit in most gardens and orchards will be gathered this month. It 
should be placed on dry shelves, and well-air’d for a week or two, and 
picked over, removing any that are unsound. When all are dry, keep 
the room close and dark. e less handling they have they will keep the 
longer. W. Exper. 











In the September issue of the Christian Socialist! Henry George commences 
a series of papers on “‘ Problems of the Time.” 

A monthly biographical record? is now being issued, and has reached 
its sixth number. That for August contains an appreciative notice of Mr. 
G. N. Strawbridge, the Radical candidate for Peterborough. 

A draft bill has been issued ‘‘to amend the law of succession to intestate 
estates, and the law as to the guardianship of infants.’’* It proposes to 
abolish primogeniture and preference of males; makes the father and 
mother of a child its joint guardians, the survivor, in the case of the death 
of either parent, becoming the sole guardian; it declares that no person 
shall be disqualified for the office of guardian by reason only of religious, 
social, or political opinions. 

The Anti-Vaccination Society has issued in pamphlet form “‘ Mr. P. A. 
—_—. and Mr. Hopwood’s Speeches on Vaccination.”* They should be 
widely circulated to help in destroying the popular delusion. 

1 The Christian Socialist. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2 Notabilities, August. London: Metropolitan Printing Company, 2 and 3, 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane. 

3 «Sex no Crime.” By Pravda. Manchester: A. Ireland and Co., Pall Mall. 

4“ Speeches of Mr. P. A. Taylor and Mr. C. H. Hopwood on Vaccination.” 
London: E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane. 
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The Freethought Publishing Company are issuing a penny edition of 
Colonel Ingersoll’s popular anti-Christian lectures.? 

The same Company has just published a ‘‘ Biography of Jesus Christ, 
written for the young, which should have a wide circulation. All Free- 
thinking parents should place this admirable little book in the hands of 
their children. 

Older readers will find ‘‘ The Christian Creed’ and ‘‘ Is God the First 
Cause ?’’* useful propagandist tracts. 

I have received a pamphlet, ‘‘ Sonnets of Shakspere,” which is, I 
presume, an early p aah as it bears no publisher’s name. It accepts the 
Baconian calkenaies of "Shakspere, and draws from internal evidence the 
same conclusion as to the Sonnets. 
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(16.) I should be glad to know how and where the following lines were 
used :— 








“ This live-long speech e’en Balaam’s ass might own, 


Fit for eternal record, cut in city stone.” QU-XSITOR. 
ANSWER. 
(15.)— | Can I decline 
Amo, amas, A nymph divine ? 
I love a lass | Her voice as a flute is dulcet, 
As a cedar tall and slender ; Her oculus bright, 


Her manus white, 
And soft when I tacto her pulse is. 
Rorum, corum, etc. 


Oh! how bella 


With cowslip’s grace 
Is her nominative case, 
And she’s of the feminine gender. 
Rorum, corum, 


Sunt divorum, Is my puella ; 
Harum, scarum, I'll kiss secula seculorum. 
Divo! If I’ve luck, sir, 
Tagrag, merryderry, periwig, and hat- She’s my uxor ; 
band, Oh! dies benedictorum. 
Hic, hoc, horum, genitivo. Rorum, etc. W. M. 








Rote. 

scacliaibaaieiles 
Tue dresses of the actors in the miracle plays of the fourteenth century 
were curious. The player who took the important part of the devil wore 





1 «‘ Take a Road of Your Own,” “ Hell,” ‘“ The Christian Religion,” all by Col. 
Ingersoll. 2“ Biography of Jesus Christ,” by Constance Howell. * “The Chris- 
tian Creed,” by Annie Besant. 4 “Is God the First Cause?” London: Frec- 
thought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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wings, a tight-fitting leather dress trimmed with feathers and hair, and 
had claws to his hands and feet. Souls that were saved wore white leather 
dresses. Souls that were damned wore linen dresses, colored black, yellow, 
and red, to give the idea of fire. Some of the items in the old books of 
the Coventry. guilds read rather oddly to-day. We find entered there 
charges for souls’ coats, a link to set the world on fire, and “ paid to Crowe 
for making three worlds, three shillings.”” The mouth of hell was repre- 
sented by the head of a whale painted on linen. Occasionally the jaws 
were made to work, and a fire lighted to give the idea of breath of flame. 
This was, of course, the place of egress and ingress for the imps of dark- 
ness. The whale’s jaws were a very old symbol for hell. In a poem of 
about the eighth or ninth century we have: ‘‘ Hell’s barred doors have not 
return or escape or any outlet for those who enter, any more than the 
fishes, sporting in the ocean, can turn back from the whale’s grip.” In 
the illustrations of Caedmon’s manuscript (tenth century) the whale’s jaws 
also appear as the symbol for the mouth of hell. 





Anecdotes. 


ee 


A uate traveller, after examining the murderous furniture with which 
Gibraltar is supplied, says it’s a marvel to think that soldiers will mount 
such places for a shilling aday. By the way, how it strips war of its 
glory to apply arithmetic to it! 

A NEGRO boy was driving a mule, when the animal suddenly stopped, 
and refused to budge. ‘‘ What! won’t go, eh?” said the boy. ‘‘ Feel 
grand, do you? S’pose you fcrget your fadder was a jackass !”’ 

‘** Now, Tom,” said the printer of a country newspaper in giving direc- 
tions to an apprentice, ‘‘ put the ‘ Foreign leader’ in the galleys, and lock 
"em wp; let ‘ Napoleon’s Remains’ have a larger head; distribute the 
‘ Army in the East ;’ take up a line, and finish the ‘ British Ministers ;’ 
make the ‘ Young Princess’ to run on with the ‘ Duchess of Kent ;’ move 
the ‘Kerry Hunt’ out of the chase; get your stick and complete the 
‘Horrid Murder’ that Joe begun last night ; wash your hands, and come 
into dinner ; and then see that all the pie is cleared up.” 





Some years ago there used to be avery popular Revivalist meeting- 
house, in which the men sat apart from the women. The favorite hymn 
began by the trebles singing: ‘‘ Oh for a man-, Oh for a man-, Oh for a 
man-sion in the sky.”” The basses then chimed in with the gruff de- 
mand: ‘* Send down Sal-, Send down Sal-, Send down Sal-vation from 
on high.” 





A BAD-TEMPERED old bachelor declares that an ox team is singularly 
symbolic of courtship and marriage, for it begins with a bow, continues 
with a ring and a yoke, progresses with a tongue, and ends by presenting 
to the world the picture of a goaded pair. 





A couUNTRYMAN having purchased a gallon of mountain dew, for want 
of a more business-like label wrote his name upon a common playing 
card, which happened to be the seven of clubs, and tied it to the handle 
of the bottle. A wag coming by observed: ‘‘ That’s an awful careless way 
to leave the liquor!” ‘Why so?” says Tom. ‘“‘ Why? because some- 
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one might come with the eight of clubs, and take it?’’ Tom seized the 
handle and bolted. 





Curran, in speaking of a very cross-grained and crooked-tempered 
barrister in Ireland, said: ‘‘ He only wanted to swallow a tenpenny nail, 
and take a dose of salts, to become a corkscrew.” 

‘* Wuat are you writing such a big hand for, Pat?” ‘* Why, you see, 
my grandmother’s deaf, and I’m writing a loud letter to her!” 











Prize Puzzles. 


_———— 
RULES FOR COMPETITION. 


(1.) One prize of One Guinea and two prizes of Half-a-Guinea each will 
be given at the end of each quarter to the three persons who shall have 
solved the greatest number of puzzles during the quarter. 

(2.) One prize of Two Guineas and two prizes of One Guinea each will 
be given at the end of each year to the three persons who shall have solved 
the greater number of puzzles during the year. 

(3.) Winners of a quarterly prize shall not take a second quarterly 
prize during the year, but may compete for the yearly prizes. 

(4.) ‘* Ties” shall be guessed off, or the prizes divided, as the Puzzle 
Editor may decide. 

(5.) The Puzzle Editor’s decision shall be final. 

(6.) Answers to the Chess Problems will be accepted in the competition, 
the Chess Editor’s decision being accepted as to these by the Puzzle Editor. 

(7.) Competitors must choose a nom de plume, to which they must 
adhere, and must send their real names and addresses with the announce- 
ment of their nom de plume. The names of the prize-takers only will be 
published. 

(8.) Answers must be addressed to the Puzzitz Enrtor, Our Conngnr, 63, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., and no answer received after the 12th of each 
month will be credited. Mptins 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
WueEn properly answered, there straightway arises 
One whose erudite writing so often surprises ; 
And also is shown to your satisfied view 
A science that one oft has writ about too. 


A combination somewhat odd ; 
Is he a devil or a god P 


My second, wheresoever heard, 
Will always have the final word. 


3. 
If I my third to you should own, 
The value of it’s quickly gone. 
4. 
A very ancient land indeed, 
The cradle of a modern creed. 


5. 
Of Grecian games my fifth the name, 
To which our present ones how tame! 
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6. 
A mighty horse my last o’erthrew, 
But not as horses often do. ZEKIEL Homespun. 
ANAGRAM. 
‘The most appropriate anagram for Cuartes BrapiaveH, M.P. 
BOUTS-RIMES. 
Any metre. Final words: May, pray, hay, dine, pine, sign. 
ENIGMA. 


In wealth I abound; in water I stand ; 

As a fencer I’m valued all over the land ; 

At Venice I’m famous; by farmers I’m prized ; 
Respected by law, yet by huntsmen despised ; 
Consternation and ruin ensue when I break, 
And the beasts of the forest advantage on’t take. 


ANSWERS. 
DovusLE Acrostic. 
BrRic-a-BRAC 
O T T O 
R 
OBSTRUCTIO 





Light 8: Scriptures and Superstitions are accepted. 





ANAGRAM. 
The following are good : 
Say I seem ill, ma’am.—J. W. R.; Oxp Tom. 
A li 


ar maims my jewels. (Alluding to the Home Secretary’s 
slander.)—SHREbs. 


I am ill, weary, mes amis.—AvLD REEKIE. 
(In the last, I is used for J.) 
SquaREeD Worps. 
IL 


M TON MiILbtTons 

Poetr Poet IBARRA IpEATE 

OvuDE Oatu LaTINI by WSBT A 
or or 4 

EpEN Erna TRIBAL 7 &AVTO® 

TEND THAN ORNATE OTIOSEBE 

NaILeED NEATER 





TotaL Marks Possisix, 34.—Shreds, 34; Auld Reekie, 34; LEirene, 
26; Winton, 24; Hannibal, 20; Old Tom, 18; Coeur de Lion, 17; Utile, 
16; Zekiel Homespun, 16. iss 

PRIZES. 

The total number of marks possible was 92. The highest number 
gained was 77, by B. Auten (‘‘Shreds”’), barred by previous success. Next 
comes G. Burton (‘‘ Winton”’), with 70, who takes the first — of One 
Guinea. E. D. Fryer (‘ Utile”) and A. Krrrock (‘Auld Reekie”’) follow 
with 66 and 60 respectively, but are both barred. The second prize, of 
Half-a-Guinea, goes to R. Revitt (‘‘ Coeur de Lion”), with 45. The third, 
of the same amount, to T. M. Hawkins (“‘ Zekiel Homespun”), with 42. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 


THE sun was blazing down on the dusty streets of Jerusalem, and 
the air was quivering with heat. It was so hot that the pavement 
seemed to scorch the feet of the passers by, and the gaunt hungry 
dogs, that were an abomination to the Jews, had not energy 
enough left to quarrel over the dried up bones scattered over the 
arid Golgotha. It was as yet but eight in the morning; what 
would be the midday glow ? 

Despite the heat, groups of people were standing about the 
road, arguing and discussing vehemently among themselves, 
and amid these groups was one of six persons, whose voices rose 
loud and sharp. A young and handsome man, dark-eyed and 
dark-bearded, was apparently pleading against the sharp denunci- 
ations of the others : “Low impostor,” “A mere juggler, deceiving 
the people,” “A king of madmen,” such were some of the epi- 
thets flung into the air by his opponents. “Come, Ahasuerns,” 
at last said the eldest of the group, “admit that you no more 
believe in this madman’s claim than we do.” 


“Believe ?” laughed he whom they addressed as Ahasuerus, 
“T believe ? No, verily, but I regret that the poor fool should 
suffer death for his folly. The cross is an over-hard throne for 
so harmless a king as he.” 

As he spoke yells and shouts were heard in the distance, and 
presently sounded the heavy tramp of the Roman soldiery, 
guarding three prisoners who were evidently being led to execu- 
tion. Two of them walked doggedly along, stolid and indifferent, 
carrying the cross-bar to which they would presently be bound. 
The third, pale and slender, with wan face and pitiful terrified 
eyes, was dragged on by his guard, as he shrank and shivered 
before the curses and yells of the crowd. As the procession 
reached the group of which Ahasuerus was one, the elder man 
who had addressed him pushed in front to gaze at the unhappy 
Jesus, and the sway of the crowd pushed the twain forward 
somewhat roughly, so that the arm of Ahasuerus struck against 
the crossbar carried by the prisoner, and the already half-faint- 
ing sufferer, overbalanced by the shock, fell heavily to the 
ground. 
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An ill-mannered burst of jeering laughter broke from the 
rough crowd as Jesus fell, and the proud young Pharisee who 
had started forward to repair the mischief he had done, weakly 
shrank back, ashamed of his generous impulse towards an out- 
cast and blasphemer. A keen flash of anger shot from the eyes 
of the prostrate Jesus as he marked the gesture of withdrawal, 
and he murmured bitterly: “The curse of Jahveh be on thee, 
viper and hypocrite ; thou shalt seek death and shalt not find 
it ; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be upon the earth.” 


Then the guard closed again round the prisoners, and the 
crowd surged onwards, till Golgotha, which was close at hand, 
was reached, and the three were raised on the cruel crosses to 
await the coming of King Death. 


Now, to the suffering and the weary death is sweet, and 
welcome is the touch that puts an end to pain; but to the young 
and the happy death is hateful, and Ahasuerus laughed as he 
wished lightly that the curse of Jesus could come true, knowing 
not that, indeed, he was marked out from all men to be untouched 
by the grim King of Terrors, as the ignorant name Death. 


Years passed on, and Ahasuerus had taken to himself a wife, 
and four fair children had been born to him—two sons, comely 
as Saul and David, and two daughters, beautiful as the rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valley. A good man was Ahasuerus, 
and beloved exceedingly of his family and of his neighbors, and his 
momentary shrinking back from aiding the fallen Jesus had been 
the weakness of a young man’s proud and foolish shyness, and no 
crime worthy of the curse with which Jesus had smitten it. And 
now the weight of the curse began to make itself felt. 


For a long while the Jews, ever a stiff-necked and riotous 
people, had been chafing against the yoke of the Roman rule, and 
at last, having broken into open rebellion, they found their city 
beleaguered by the Roman legions under Titus, and the engines 
of war trained against the citadel, on which stood their holy 
temple. Then famine, awful and weird, stalked through the 
city, and men grew gaunt and women wasted under the pressure 
of the terrible want. If any morsel of food were by chance found 
concealed, “the dearest friends fell afighting one with another about 
it, snatching from each other the most miserable supports of life. 

. Moreover, their hunger was so intolerable that it obliged 
them to chew everything, while they gathered such things as the 
most sordid animals would not touch, and endured to eat them ; 
nor did they at length abstain from girdles and shoes ; and the 
very leather which belonged to their shields they pulled off and 
gnawed ; the very wisps of old hay became food to some.” Then 
- the sweet daughters of Ahasuerus slowly pined away, uncomplain- 

ing and smiling on their father to the last; and of his sons one 
was slain on the third wall by a stone slung by the Romans, and the 
other perished under the dagger of a Zealot in the outer court of 
the Temple. And his wife, his beloved, could now scarcely lift 
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her head from her pillow, so weak was she with want and anguish 
of mind. At last one day, as he knelt beside her bed, his head 
bowed in agony over her in her dying struggle, the door was burst 
open, and in rushed robbers seeking for food like mad dogs’: 
“Ho!” shrieked one, “we shall find food here ; a woman feigns 
to be dying, and doubtless food is concealed in her bosom for her 
secret feasting.” And they hurled Ahasuerus aside, and flung 
themselves on his dying wife, and tore open her linen robe and 
searched her bed, and as he fainted he heard her death-rattle, and 
the last sight that met her eyes was the glare of the brutal robber, 
and not the face of her husband, the beloved of her youth. Yet 
was she better off than he for whom Death would not call; for 
“those that were thus distressed of the famine, were very de- 
sirous to die; and those already dead were esteemed happy, 
because they had not lived long enough either to hear or see such 
miseries.” 

Years passed on, and Ahasuerus, white-headed, lonely, and 
miserable, prayed in vain for death. Jerusalem was in ashes, and 
his race scattered. All his friends were dead, and no living face 
greeted his with friendship. All that made his life was in the 
grave, and he a wreck and a skeleton, wandered ghost-like over 
the tombs of his family and his nation. The curse of Jesus had 
fallen, and Ahasuerus was alone in a world of strangers. 


Then he wandered into the deserts of Arabia, and made his 
abode in the wild mountains of that arid land. And one day as he 
walked he found on his path a zebra foal but two days old, deserted 
by its mother, and since the gentle heart of mercy in him was not 
dead, he raised it in his arms and bore it to his cave and fed it 
with warm milk from the ass which daily yielded him his food. 
And he made him a fenced-in plot of pasturage for his captured 
prize, and fondled it and fed it with his own hands, and at night 
he led it within his cave and it slept beside his couch; for he 
said : “The wild thing will learn to love me, and will look at me 
with eyes that are not strange.” Thus for months he tended it, 
till he believed it tame and faithful, and it would come at his 
call, and arch its glossy neck under his gentle hand. Then 
Ahasuerus would almost smile, and his weary lonely heart found 
pleasure even in the brute he had saved from death and tended as 
a child. But one day, in the far distance, rang the trample of 
wild hoofs, and Simon, his zebra, threw up his head and listened, 
and trotted forward a little way and listened yet again. Then 
Ahasuerus, fearful of losing his pet, ran swiftly to catch and hold 
it, blaming himself that he had forgotten the wild untameable 
nature of the zebra tribe, and had left his pet unloosed. But 
Simon sniffed the air, and he heard the tramp of the hoofs of his 
kindred, and the smell of the desert steeds was borne to him on 
the wind ; then the inherited instincts of his race awoke in him, 
and he forgot his master’s tendance and his master’s love, and 
with a plunge he turned, and flinging up his heels he smote 
Ahasuerus to the ground and galloped wildly away, leaving the 
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Jew senseless on the sand, to wake once more to loneliness, 
unbroken even by the caress of a brute friend. 








Smmon THE UNGRATEFUL, 


ANNIE BESANT. i 
(To be continued.) | 








Real Heroes. 





‘“¢ Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 





JOHN MILTON. 
PaRT II.—MANHOOD. 


MILTON wrote no less than twenty-five political pamphlets. 
Some of these were protests against tyranny in matters of re- 
ligion, some were pleadings fora more liberal education, others 
for wider laws of marriage and greater freedom of divorce. 
Perhaps the finest of all was that called the “ Areopagitica.” It 
was addressed “to the Parliament of England,” and was a 
passionately eloquent pleading for “the liberty of unlicensed 
printing.” 

Parliament had most unwisely passed a law forbidding the 
publication of any book without the consent, or license, of the 
Government. All the passion latent in Milton’s nature was stung 
into energy by this act of injustice. He knew well that much 
of the good gained for the world by the invention of printing ~ 
might be missed if such a terrible bar as this were placed in 
the way of the progress and spread of thought. “As good almost,” 
he wrote, “kill a man as kill a good book..... Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, imbalmed and treasur’d up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life..... revolutions of ages do not oft 
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recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole 
nations fare the worse.” Milton was far too sincere to preach 
that which he dared not practice. When in the same year as 
the “ Areopagitica” appeared he wrote his “Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce,” he openly set the new laws at defiance. His 
pamphlet was printed and published without either printer’s 
name or license. 

This bold action passed unpunished, if not unnoticed, by 
the Government, and the pamphlets on divorce were widely 
read and much discussed. They brought forward fervent argu- 
ments on behalf of a form of liberty, the need of which was 
just then pressing heavily on Milton himself. He had married 
and had chosen unwisely. Both he and his young wife would 
gladly have loosened the knot tied in a rash moment, but the 
law had decreed that such cords might be loosed by no lesser 
hand than that of death himself. Milton believed such laws 
to be unwise and cruel, and in most unselfish and heroic fashion 
found solace for his own pain by writing in behalf of a wider 
liberty for others afflicted like himself. About the time that 
the Protector’s wise rule had raised England to the chief place 
among European nations, Milton was appointed “Latin secre- 
tary to Cromwell.” It was henceforward his duty to write the 
letters and despatches constantly passing from the English Gov- 
ernment to the Governments of Holland, France, Spain, and 
other nations, and to write them, according to the custom of 
that time, in Latin. As he was the first Latin scholar of his 
time in England, he was well fitted for the post. 


But before long a service more important even than that of 
writing political despatches was required at the hands of the 
Latin secretary. After the execution of Charles I., there had 
been the inevitable turn in the tide of public feeling. Charles 
Stuarts’ falsity, his supreme selfishness, his utter lack of love for 
his people, his wicked illegal taxations—all these recollections 
were becoming obliterated in the people’s mind by the fresher 
memory of the king’s melancholy fate, of the calm dignity and 
fortitude with which he had faced a painful death. It was during 
this phase of popular feeling that a pamphlet appeared, fraught 
with danger to the cause of liberty and of republicanism. The 
title of this pamphlet was “Eikon Basilike” (the kingly image). 
Its object was to induce the English people to regard Charles I. 
as a martyred saint, whose love for his subjects had been only 
second to his love for his God. The design of the author was 
to entice the English nation into a fresh allegiance to the House 
of Stuart, and to lead them to wish for a recall of that dynasty 
in the person of Charles II. At this crisis the English Govern- 
ment, alarmed at the growing popularity of the new publication, 
appealed for aid to the Latin secretary, and not long after the 
appearance of “Kikon Basilike” Milton answered it in a forci- 
bly written pamphlet called “ Eikonoklastes,” (the Image Breaker). 
The author of “Eikonoklastes” did his best to shatter the 
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bid them look away from the false idol of kingship towards 
liberty herself, the true spirit of all good. He showed how 
the death of Charles Stuart had been necessary to England’s 
freedom, and he reminded the nation of all the good that had 
been wrought for England by those who, because they dearly 
loved her welfare, had therefore hated with deep and bitter 
hatred, the tyrant race of Stuart. 


“Eikon Basilike” was soon followed by another royalist 
pamphlet, written in much the same strain, and entitled, “ De- 
fensio pro rege” (Defence of the King.) To this Milton wrote 
a reply, called, “ Defensio pro Populo Anglicano” (Defence of 
the English People.) This pamphlet is not in itself particularly ‘ 
remarkable, but when we remember that in order to write it 
Milton deliberately sacrificed his failing sight, it becomes, per- 
haps, more than any other work of the great poet-republican, a 
legacy of love to the English nation, luminous with the light 
that glorifies all surrender of self to a great cause. 


In spite of blindness, Milton wrote two more pamphlets in 
aid of liberty, and fought bravely with his pen for his beloved 
Republic, until the Restoration had taken place, and fighting was 
no longer possible. Even when all other Republicans knew the 
Restoration to be inevitable, Milton still hoped against hope. He 
had loved the Republic with so deep a love, that he was unable , 
to realize its overthrow ; he had hated the enemies of England’s 
liberties with so utter a hatred that he could not remain passive, 
and watch in silent despair their triumph over the cherished 
hopes and beliefs of his life. It was characteristic of him that, 
at a time when all other men knew the Restoration to be close at 
hand, he, the poet, the enthusiast, actually addressed a letter to 
General Monk, “ On the Best and Readiest Means of Establishing 
a Republic in England.” 

Alas, for Milton’s hopes! with the Restoration, a darkness as 
of night fell upon all that he would have cared to look upon had 
he not been sightless. The fabric that brave and thoughtful 
men had toiled hard to raise was pulled to the ground, and on 
its ruins were reared all things that Milton most hated. The 
monarchy that he had so often denounced, the race of Stuart that j 
he detested, the Bishops against whom he had waged almost life- +: 
long war—all these were part of the new system. The life of 
earnestness, of purity, of constant endeavor after the highest 
good—this, that had been the grand ideal of the Puritans, and of 
Milton more especially, was now banished from the high places 
of the nation. The second Charles Stuart, like Milton’s own 
Comus, was, with his rabble of worthless followers, to tread ~ b 
underfoot for awhile all things good, and pure and noble. These 
must have been sad days for Milton—blind, poor—his liberty in 
danger from the Royalist persecutors, his books burnt by the 
common hangman. But, though tyranny may hang, imprison, 
burn, and persecute at will, over ¢deas it has no power. Thus 
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amid blindness, misery, and the ruin of all his fairest hopes, 
Milton was able to turn for consolation to poetry, the friend of 
his youth, with whom for twenty years he had walked less closely 
that he might serve England in her hour of need. Triumphing 
over misfortunes that might have crushed and soured a less heroic 
nature, he now realised the golden dream of his youth, and wrote 
an epic (“ Paradise Lost”) that he hoped might render his name, 
and that of England, immortal. J. 


(To be concluded.) 





fA QRodern MS sop. 
— 


Tue Moe anp His Moruer. 


The Conservative party, a creature blind from its birth, once said to 
its mother country: ‘‘] am sure that I can see.” In the desire to prove 
to him his mistake, his mother placed before him an Affirmation Bill and 
asked : ‘‘ What is it?” The mole said: ‘‘ It is a Bradlaugh Relief Bill!” 
His mother exclaimed : ‘‘ My son, I am afraid that not only are you blind, 
but that you have lost your sense of justice.” 


Tue MiscurEvous Doe. 


A dog of the Marlborough breed of pugs used to get up from his 
corner in the house, and bite and snap at the heels of everyone whose 
ideas he could not understand. The newspapers hung a bell about his 
neck, by giving a full report of his offensive and ridiculous antics, in order 
that all men should know his true character. The dog grew proud of his 
bell, which he mistook for a great distinction, causing it to jingle upon 
every occasion. A grand old hound, however, said to him: ‘‘ Why do you 
make such an exhibition of yourself? That bell you carry is not, believe 
me, an order of merit, but, on the contrary, a mark of disgrace, a public 
notice to all men to avoid you as an ill-mannered cur.” 


Tuer Ass CARRYING THE IMAGE. 


An Ass once carried through the streets of the city a famous Image to 

be placed in the temple. The crowd, as he passed along, made lowly 
rostration before the Image, because it represented Justice and Wise 
veddeten ; but the Ass, thinking that the crowds bowed their heads in 
token of respect to its personal merits, bristled up with pride and brayed 
furiously, refusing to move another step, and kicking up its heels so high 
as to throw out the Affirmation Bill and endanger the safety of the 
Sacred Image. The people, seeing him behave in this manner, laid their 
sticks lustily about his shoulders and cried: ‘‘Oh, you perverse and dull- 
headed Ass! It has not come to this, that the people actually pay worship 
to legislative bigotry and stupidity.” 






























Our Roll of Honor. 


—— 


Two lads of 13 years of age must be enrolled in our list this month. 

Ricuarp Nevitt, Folkestone, jumped from the pier-head into the sea, 
and saved another boy from drowning. This brave lad has been presented 
with the bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society, a proud trophy for 
one so young. 

Witi1aM Downine, Railway Tavern, Wapping, is our second hero. A 
little boy of six years of age fell from the Tunnel stairs into the river 
Thames. William Downing jumped in, without waiting to strip, and 
though the water was heaving roughly from the wash of excursion 
steamers, he brought the little boy safely to shore. This is the third life 
saved by this gallant lad, and it is honed that the Royal Humane Society 
will send him a medal. 

I hope all boy and girl readers of ‘‘ Our Corner” have learned, or are 
learning, to swim. Perhaps one of them will make his or her way into 
the Roll of Honor. 





Puzzles. 
a ; 
PICTURE PUZZLE. 
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Puzzles. 





CHARADES. 


The language of lambs is my first, 
My second the offspring of man ; 
Fill my whole with milk-porridge and crust ; 
And eat it all up if you can. 


In early morn you find my first, 

You’ve on my second been ; 
Beneath a horned creature’s throat 
¢ My whole is only seen. 





PUZZLE LIST OF FISHES. 

(1.) Half a toll-bar. (2.) What a fish should not»have done. “(3.) A 
Jewish name. (4.) Whata bird does. (5.) Change my head, and I have 
to do with corn. (6.) You are always walking on me. 

(This list counts as one puzzle.) 





REBUS. 
I am found in a gaol; I belong to a fire ; 
And am seen in a gutter abounding with mire ; 
Put my last letter third, and then will be found! 
I belong to a hero without change of sound. 








NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


(1.) At what time between 2 and 3 o’clock are the two hands of a clock 
at right angles to each other ? 

(2.) I bought a certain number of eggs at 2 a penny, and the same 
number at 3a penny. I sold them at 5 for twopence, and lost a penny, 
How many eggs did I buy? 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Picture Puzz1eE. 


One day my pony named Gertrude, or Ger for short, ran away, and I 
had to run as hard as I could to catch it. My mother said: ‘‘ You should 
tie Ger (tiger) up, and then she could not play such tricks in future.”’ 








CuarabDEs.—Stratagem. Loadstone, 





Puzzte List or FLOwERs. 
(1.) Cowslips. (2.) Marigold. (3.) Orchis (awe kiss). (4.) (Lady's 
slipper. (5.) Rosemary. (6.) Hollyhock. 


Rasvus.—Door. Rood. 
Crackep Nots. 
(1.) Eight men can be placed in 








1x2x3x4x5x6x7x 8, = 40,320 ways. 
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(2.) Let 52 = number of leaps taken by the dog. 
’. 62 = a ‘3 hare in the same time. 
And let a denote number of inches in 1 leap of the hare. 


a 
-. > denotes ,, ss Fe dog. 


7 
9a 
Then 52 leaps of the dog = 5x X 7 inches, 


And 62 + 50 leaps of the hare = @(62 + 50) inches. 
Q 


“. 5a X = = a(6x + 50). ‘ 








24 — a(Ge + 50.) 
a = ba + 50. 


45a = 42a + 350. 
45a — 42a = 350. 


3a = 350. 
x = 1162, 
62 = 700. 


.. 700 + 50 = 750 = number of leaps taken by the hare before she is 
caught, from the time she started._ 

700 = number of leaps taken by the hare before she is caught, from the 

time when the dog and hare started together. | 

Youne MatHEMATICIAN. j 





Totat Marks PossiBiz, 28.—Young Mathematician, 28; Scheherezade, 
28; Unsigned, 28; Our Corner Man, 27; Firefly, 24; Ottilie, 19; Albi- 
Z geoise, 18; Fontonore, 16; Floss,10; Pussy, 10; Emily B., 4. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—Someone writing from Bethnal Green has put no 
name to the answers. 





PRIZES. 

The highest number that could be gained is 94. 94 marks are gained 
by ‘“‘ Young Mathematician,” who is barred by his previous success ; 92 
by A. Puarr (‘‘ Scheherezade”’), who takes the first prize. Our Corner 
Man has 83, but is barred. J. M. Prentice (‘‘ Firefly”) comes next with 
81, and takes the second prize. Herpwic Fiscurr (‘‘ Ottilie”’) takes the 
— with 75. ‘‘ Fontonore” and “ Albigeoise”’ have each gained 74 
marks. 





Youne Fouxs’ Puzzie-Corner Rvtes. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 254 and 255. Each ‘‘nut” cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Hach must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young ' 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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